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THE  SEVEN  LAST  WORDS 

"Father,  forsive  them;  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do. 

^Today  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise. 

*Woman,  behold  thy  son! 
Behold  thy  Mother!" 

*My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  Me? 

Hi      I  .  II 

I  thirst. 

It  is  finished. 

"  Father,  into  Thy  hands 
I  commend  My  spirit. 
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A  Good  Word  from  Robert  Zuhl 

I  enjoy  reading  THE  LINK  magazine.  I  especially  appreciated  the  December 
issue.  There  were  a  number  of  articles  of  special  interest. 

I  send  a  monthly  letter  to  all  of  our  servicemen.  I  would  like  to  copy  the  letter 
from  a  son  who  died  in  Vietnam.  It  was  a  letter  to  his  mother  in  the  article  titled, 
"Never  Forsake  Your  Dreams."  I  would  also  like  to  print  it  in  our  church  periodical 
called  the  ADVOCATE.  ...  It  has  a  message  that  needs  to  be  sounded  in  today's 
revolutionary  society. 

I  thought  the  parable,  "The  Country  that  Forgot  Christmas"  was  exceptional. 
There  were  many  insights  in  this  article  that  could  be  used  for  discussion  purposes. 
I  want  to  commend  you  for  your  ministry  to  our  servicemen.  The  magazine  title 
appropriately  describes  the  vital  ministry  needed  to  our  military  personnel. 
I  know  the  Lord  will  continue  to  bless  your  labors. 

— Robert  L.  Zuhl,  General  Secretary,  The  General  Department  of  Youth, 
The  Wesleyan  Church,  Box  2000,  Marion,  Ind.  46952. 
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RESURRECTION: 

Can  We  Be  Sure! 


By  Gordon  Chilvers 


The  keystone  of  the  Christian  faith 
is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
from  the  dead.  Arguing  destructively, 
the  Apostle  Paul  shows  that  if  Jesus 
did  not  rise  again,  then  Christianity 
was  a  fraud  and  Christians  were  the 
most  foolish  of  men.  A  building  is 
no  stronger  than  its  keystone;  how 
certain  can  we  be  of  Jesus'  resurrec- 
tion, the  keystone  of  Christianity? 

The  Empty  Tomb 

The  empty  tomb  is  a  vital  witness 
to  the  fact  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead.  After  his  crucifixion,  Jesus' 
body  was  laid  in  a  tomb  which  was 
vacant  three  days  later.  What  is  our 
evidence  for  believing  the  grave  was 
emptied? 

The  biblical  testimony  for  the  fact 
is  strong.  The  four  evangelists  agree 
that  the  tomb  was  empty.  Matthew 


tells  us  that  when  the  women  ap- 
proached Jesus'  tomb,  an  angel  said: 
"Jesus  is  not  here;  for  he  has  risen." 
According  to  Mark  the  angel  said: 
"You  seek  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was 
crucified.  He  has  risen,  he  is  not 
here."  Luke  24:5  reports  that  an 
angel  asked  "Why  do  you  seek  the 
living  among  the  dead?"  John  20:11, 
12  points  out  that  Mary  looked  into 
the  tomb  and  saw  one  angel  at  the 
foot  and  another  at  the  head  sitting 
"where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain." 

The  evangelists  tell  us  that  it  was 
the  third  day  when  Jesus  rose.  Men- 
tioning a  specific  day  was  a  pointless 
addition  if  they  had  been  thinking 
only  in  terms  of  a  spiritual  survival 
and  not  of  a  bodily  resurrection. 

Unfriendly  Jews  added  their 
testimony  to  the  tomb's  being  empty. 
They  never  disputed  that  the  grave 
was  empty,  but  had  to  think  of  some 


Mr.  Chilvers  is  a  minister  and  freelancer  who  lives  at  23  Rowington 
Road,  Norwich,  England. 


way  of  accounting  for  it  without  ad- 
mitting Jesus'  resurrection. 

The  angel  gave  the  true  reason 
for  the  empty  tomb:  "He  is  not 
here;  he  is  risen." 

It  is  objected:  If  the  empty  tomb 
was  significant,  then  why  is  there  no 
reference  to  it  outside  the  gospels? 
The  apostles  gave  great  emphasis 
in  their  preaching  to  Jesus'  resurrec- 
tion, yet  they  never  mentioned  the 
empty  tomb  in  their  preaching.  If 
Paul  believed  the  tomb  was  emptied, 
why  did  he  not  mention  it  when  he 
discussed  Jesus'  resurrection? 

Paul  certainly  knew  the  tomb  was 
empty  for  he  spoke  of  a  bodily  resur- 
rection which  necessitated  an  empty 
tomb,  not  a  spiritual  resurrection 
which  did  not.  And,  as  A.  M.  Hunter 
points  out,  Paul's  words  "died, 
buried,  risen  are  meaningless  unless 
that  which  was  buried  was  raised." 

The  reason  why  the  apostles  did 
not  preach  about  the  empty  tomb  is 
that  they  did  not  need  to  affirm  what 
no  one,  neither  friend  nor  foe,  denied. 
Where  the  apostles  and  the  Jews 
differed  on  the  subject  was  how  it 
was  emptied  and  what  was  its 
significance. 

The  Resuscitation  Theory 

But  does  the  empty  tomb  prove 
that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead?  Some 
men  have  said  no.  One  suggestion  is 
that  Jesus  did  not  die  on  the  cross, 
but  swooned  from  pain,  shock,  and 
loss  of  blood.  Then  while  still  alive, 
He  was  taken  down  from  the  cross. 
In  the  cold  air  of  the  grave  He  re- 
vived and  came  out.  His  disciples 
mistook  his  resuscitation  for  resur- 


rection. 

The  soldier's  spear  wound  in  Jesus' 
side  assures  us  that  he  died.  Had  he 
still  been  alive  when  taken  down 
from  the  cross,  he  would  have  needed 
more  than  cold  air  to  have  revived 
him.  Indeed,  the  chilling  air  and  the 
lack  of  essential  medical  attention 
could  have  caused  his  death. 

Also,  to  have  walked  out  of  the 
grave,  this  sick,  faint,  and  wounded 
man  would  have  had  to  free  himself 
of  the  grave  clothes  weighted  down 
with  one  hundred  pounds  of  spices. 
He  must  roll  away  the  sealed  stone 
which  the  three  women  thought  an 
impossible  task  and  walk  past  the 
guard.  Even  if  this  were  possible, 
would  a  sick  man  who  needed  food 
and  medical  attention  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  disciples  that  he  was  the 
Lord  of  life? 

Another  objection  to  the  resurrec- 
tion is  that  the  women  found  the 
tomb  empty  because  they  went  to  the 
wrong  one.  After  Jesus'  crucifixion 
the  women  saw  the  men  lay  his  body 
in  the  tomb.  In  their  intense  grief 
and  the  gathering  gloom  they  mis- 
took one  grave  for  another.  The 
young  man  they  saw  on  Sunday 
confirms  this  view.  He  said:  "He  is 
not  here,"  pointing  to  the  grave  they 
were  looking  at.  "See  the  place  where 
the  Lord  lay,"  pointing  to  another 
grave. 

As  the  women  were  so  dedicated 
to  Jesus  and  had  taken  a  good  long 
look  at  the  grave  (Mark  15:47),  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  went  to  the 
wrong  tomb. 

The  young  man's  (angel's)  words 
do  not  appear  to  suggest  the  women 
were    mistaken,     unless     the    vital 
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words,  "for  he  has  risen"  are  omitted. 
His  words  were:  "He  is  not  here:  for 
he  is  risen,  .  .  .  Come  see  the  place 
where  the  Lord  lay." 

The  Theory  of  the  Stolen  Body 

One  other  alternative  to  the  resur- 
rection has  been  made.  The  body 
was  moved  by  authority  or  stolen, 
as  the  soldiers  said.  Their  statement 
that  the  disciples  stole  it  while  they 
slept  is  so  absurd  that  no  thoughtful 
person  could  accept  it.  Men  who  ex- 
plain what  happens  while  they  are 
asleep  are  not  acceptable  witnesses. 

The  fearful  disciples  would  not 
have  attempted  to  remove  the  body; 
their  only  ambition  was  to  escape  the 
chief  priests'  enmity.  They  could  not 
have  stolen  it  if  they  wished,  for  it 
was  guarded  by  armed  soldiers.  Had 
they  been  able  to  take  the  dead  body 
it  would  have  been  useless  to  them. 

Did  their  subsequent  conduct  sug- 
gest they  had  stolen  the  body  and 
kept  its  location  a  secret?  Seven 
weeks  after  Jesus'  resurrection  the 
apostles  were  changed  men.  No 
longer  did  they  lock  their  doors, 
fearing  the  authorities.  Instead  of 
being  frightened  sheep  they  were 
bold  lions.  They  set  out  to  witness 
with  courage  and  determination,  pro- 
claiming the  sin  of  the  Jews  in  cruci- 
fying Jesus  and  his  resurrection. 
Later,  most  of  them  were  martyred 
for  their  belief  that  Jesus  was  alive. 
Men  die  for  falsehood  as  well  as 
truth,  but  they  do  not  die  for  what 
they  know  to  be  false.  As  Maurice 
Goguel  said:  "Men  might  indeed  be 
willing  to  die  for  a  passionately  held 
illusion:    but    not    for    a    piece    of 


flagrant  deception." 

If  the  authorities  had  ordered  the 
removal  of  the  body,  they  would 
doubtless  have  said  so  and  con- 
founded the  apostles  when  they 
claimed  that  Jesus  had  risen  from 
the  dead.  They  could  have  called 
upon  the  people  who  moved  the  body 
to  testify  they  had  done  it. 

If  Christ's  enemies  had  stolen  the 
body  they  would  certainly  have  pro- 
duced it  or  at  least  said  where  it  was 
when  the  apostles  claimed  Jesus  had 
risen. 

We  cannot  account  for  the  empty 
tomb  by  any  alternative  to  resurrec- 
tion. We  are  left  with  the  truth  that 
the  grave  was  empty  because  Jesus 
rose  from  the  dead.  Nobody  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  time  doubted  it. 
The  apostles  preached  the  resurrec- 
tion only  a  few  yards  from  the  tomb. 
Their  message  "could  not  have  been 
maintained  in  Jerusalem  for  a  single 
day,  for  a  single  hour,  if  the  empti- 
ness of  the  tomb  had  not  been  estab- 
lished as  a  fact  for  all  concerned." 
(P.  Althaus).  But  no  one  disputed 
that  the  tomb  was  empty. 

The  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection 
is  the  most  certain  event  in  his- 
tory. The  account,  says  the  eminent 
German  historian,  Professor  Aron 
Campenhausen,  "fulfills  all  the  re- 
quirements of  historical  reliability." 

The  Christian  faith  has  success- 
fully withstood  all  attempts  to  re- 
move its  keystone. 

To  be  sure  that  Christ  rose  again 
from  the  dead  is  vital  for  us  as  tre- 
mendous benefits  depend  on  this 
truth. 

Though  millions  of  people  have 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Gorgeous  panorama  view  of  Salzburg  shows  the  domes  of  Saint  Peter's,  the 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  distance  the  Fortress  Hohensalzburg  which  dominates 
the  city  from  every  angle,  and  has  been  a  landmark  from  its  beginning  in 
the  11th  Century. 


A  Visit  to 


SALZBURG 


By  Dale  Whitney 


It  is  summer. 
Church  bells  ring  and  the  moun- 
tain peaks  glisten  with  snow.  Every- 
where is  the  sound  of  music. 

It  is  Sunday. 

And  the  rejoicing  peals  of  the  bells 
of  two  dozen  churches  sound  like  the 
wakening  cry  of  a  happy  and  beloved 
child. 

It  is  spring,  and  summer,  and  fall. 
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Clouds  of  birds  gather  at  my  win- 
dow, fly  about  my  head,  sit  on  the 
sill  of  my  window  and  perch  by 
thousands  on  the  branches  around 
my  house.  They  lend  beauty  to  my 
melancholy  with  their  joyful  song; 
their's  is  a  heavenly  concert. 

It  is  Sunday. 

And  it  is  a  day  in  any  week. 

Thirty-five  bells  in  the  Glocken- 


mini  <■>       «~ 


Come  with  me  for  a  ride  in  a  fiaker  (a  horse-drawn  carriage).  The  driver  and 
his  carriage  await  us  in  the  shadows  of  the  Cathedral  to  take  us  on  a  delightful 
drive  through  the  city. 


spiel  ring  out  a  sound  so  enchanting 
I  stop  to  listen!  You  listen,  too!  You 
listen  until  the  very  last  sound  of 
the  thirty-five  bells  is  stilled! 

Bells,  birds,  music!  No  wonder 
wjien  they  decided  to  make  a  movie 
about  the  famous  singing  Trapp 
Family,  they  called  it  a  Sound  of 
Music.  Perhaps  the  film,  with  Julie 
Andrews,  made  Salzburg  even  more 
famous.  I  don't  know.  I  only  know 
that  Salzburg  has  been  a  mecca  for 
travelers  seeking  out  Europe's  great 
cultures — and  today  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  cities  in  the  world! 

For  you  Americans  stationed  in 
Germany,  well,  it  is  no  more  than  a 
two-hour  train  or  car  journey  over 
the  Munich  border.  This  means  that 


you  too  can  visit  the  lovely  scenes 
and  monuments  that  were  in  the 
famous  movie.  You  may  want  to  tour 
on  your  own  ( good  idea  then  to  take 
along  this  information),  or  you  may 
want  to  go  on  a  guided  tour. 

In  fact,  the  American  Express  has 
a  special  Sound  of  Music  Tour  which 
includes  the  lovely  lake  district  as 
well,  and  the  castles  and  cathedrals 
that  appeared  in  the  film. 

To  understand  why  Salzburg  is  so 
musical,  and  why  the  architecture 
is  so  hesonderes — quite  out  of  the 
ordinary,  I  must  tell  you  something 
about  her  past. 

Note  that  I  refer  to  Salzburg  as 
her.  One  does  when  speaking  about 
most  cities  but  somehow  Salzburg  is 


even  more  feminine,  having  all  the 
charms  of  an  extravagant  "baroque" 
lady.  It  is  because  of  her  history, 
and  her  location. 

Surrounded  by  breath-taking  Al- 
pine peaks,  rich  green  rolling 
foothills,  and  the  picturesque  Salz- 
kammergut  Lakes — Salzburg  is  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  magnificent 
examples  of  architecture  from  each 
period  of  her  long  history.  This  lovely 
combination  of  nature  and  man-made 
beauty  was  the  inspiration  for  the 
music  of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart. 

Dating  back  to  about  500  years 
before  Christ,  Salzburg  was  a  gather- 
ing place  for  Celts.  But  actually  the 
first  authenticated  settlers  came  to 
this  area  about  3,000  years  B.C. 
Salt-mining  began  almost  immedi- 
ately about  ten  miles  south  in  what 
is  today  the  city  of  Hallein.  It  is 
from  these  salt  mines  that  later  the 


city  derived  her  name;  Salz  meaning 
salt,  Burg  meaning  fortress.  The 
Hohensalzburg  Fortress  has  domi- 
nated the  city  since  the  year  1077. 

In  1800  B.C.  there  were  Bronze 
Age  settlements;  1000  B.C.  the  first 
Indo-Germanic  tribes  settled  there; 
and  as  stated  above,  500  years  later 
there  was  an  important  Celtic  settle- 
ment in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
what  is  today  the  present  town. 

Just  fifteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Christ  began  the  Roman  dominion. 
The  Emperor  Claudius  raised  the 
town  of  Juvavum,  built  where  the 
Old  Town  of  Salzburg  now  stands. 
Between  166  and  180  A.D.  the  Mar- 
comanni  Wars  were  fought.  In  477 
St.  Severin  started  preaching  here 
and  in  this  year  Juvavum  ceased  to 
be,  destroyed  by  the  East  Germanic 
tribe  of  the  Heruli  under  their  Gen- 
eral,   Duke    Ottokar.    Eleven    years 


Hercules  Fountain  in  Residence  Square.  It  was  erected  by  Tommaso  di  Garona 
in  1658.  In  the  motion  picture,  The  Sound  of  Music,  German  troops  were 
shown  marching  in  this  square  just  as  they  did  in  1938. 


In  the  courtyard  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Peter's  (founded  in  the  year  696,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe)  is  a  door  leading  to  the  Stiftskeller  Restaurant.  You'll 
find  there  excellent  food  at  reasonable  prices.  The  entrance  on  the  left  leads 
to  St.  Peter's  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  important  churches  in  Salzburg  to  visit. 
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The  grave  of  an  American,  Major  Gen- 
eral Henry  J.  Collins,  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Peter's  in  1963.  He  had 
been  with  the  42nd  Rainbow  Division 
and  apparently  retired  in  Salzburg. 

later  the  remaining  Romans  left  this 
area  and  from  this  time  forth,  the  na- 
tionality of  the  people  was  Germanic. 

The  Founding  of  the 
Town  of  Salzburg 

In  696,  the  German  Bishop  Suf- 
fragan Rupert  was  sent  here  from 
the  Rhineland  as  a  missionary.  On 
the  ruins  of  Juvavum  he  founded  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Peter.  Aided  by  two 
monks,  Rupert  did  great  work,  both 
missionary  and  cultural. 

Bishop   Rupert  also  founded  the 


Benedictine  Abbey  on  the  Nonnberg, 
where  he  installed  his  niece,  St. 
Erentrudis,  as  Abbess  in  700.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  oldest  cloister  in 
Europe  today,  and  in  the  movie, 
Sound  of  Music,  the  Nonnberg  Con- 
vent is  well  recorded  because  Maria 
Trapp  had  been  a  novice  there  and 
later  the  nuns  assisted  the  family  to 
escape. 

The  actual  name  Salzburg  is  first 
recorded  in  755  in  the  "Life  of  St. 
Boniface."  Rupert  himself,  who  was 
both  Abbot  and  Bishop,  died  in  the 
year  of  718. 

Walk  Through  the  Old  Town 

A  description  of  the  sights  of  the 
city  alone  would  fill  a  book,  and 
many  such  books  are  written. 

First,  buy  a  city  map  either  at  the 
Austrian  Tourist  Information  Office, 
or  at  the  American  Express.  Both  are 
located  at  the  Mozart  Platz,  so  from 
here  we  begin  our  tour. 

From  the  Mozart  Platz,  we  see 
the  tower  of  the  Glockenspiel,  the 
thirty-five  bells  which  play  so  de- 
lightful a  sound  of  music  daily  at 
7,  11,  and  18  hours.  (The  monu- 
ment of  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 
was  unveiled  the  year  1842.) 

Walking  past  the  Mozart  Monu- 
ment we  come  into  the  Residenz- 
platz,  (Residence  Square).  In  the 
Sound  of  Music  movie,  we  saw  the 
marching  of  the  German  troops  here, 
as  it  actually  was  in  1938. 

The  Residenz  was  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishops  from  the  12th  century 
and  until  1803.  The  palace  was  built 
in  1595-1619  and  another  wing  was 
added  from  1788-1792. 

Conducted      tours      are      taken 
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through  the  State  Apartments,  where 
one  can,  for  a  few  impressive  mo- 
ments, relive  the  grandeur  of  the 
archbishops  and  the  royal  Hapsburg 
Emperors. 

Here,  also,  concerts  and  operas  are 
performed  in  the  courtyard  during 
the  summer  music  festivals.  Tickets 
are  available  at  the  American  Ex- 
press and  other  ticket  offices. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Residenzplatz 
is  a  17th  century  Hercules  Fountain 
erected  by  Tommaso  di  Garona.  Be- 
hind this  we  see  two  dome-like 
towers  of  the  Cathedral.  In  the 
shadows  of  the  Cathedral,  fiakers — 
horse-drawn  carriages — await  to  take 
us  for  a  delightful  drive.  But  I  warn 
you.  Fiakers  are  expensive.  Ask 
prices  first!. 

We  now  pass  under  the  archways 
and  come  out  to  Der  Dom — 
Cathedral  Square.  Needless  to  say, 
the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant churches  to  visit. 

In  summer  months,  the  square 
loses  a  certain  dignity  because  of  a 
specially-constructed  stage  for  the 
performance  of  the  famous  "Every- 
man." This  is  unfortunate,  but  can- 
not be  helped,  as  the  play  is 
traditional  to  the  summer  festival. 

Below  the  square  are  excavations 
of  the  Roman  town  of  Juvavum,  and 
of  the  original  Cathedral.  The  ruins 
were  uncovered  with  precise  care 
and  have  been  cleverly  preserved  for 
eternity.'  These  can  be  visited  and 
are  extremely  interesting. 

Passing  again  under  an  archway, 
we  enter  the  Kapitelplatz  (square). 
Most  important  here  to  see  is  the 
Neptune  Fountain.  Originally  built 
in  1732,  it  was  used  to  water  horses. 


From  the  beautiful  Mirabell  Gardens 
we  see  the  twin-domes  of  the  Cathedral, 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  Fortress 
Hohensalzburg. 


To  the  left  of  the  fountain  is  the 
present-day  Archbishop's  Palace  and 
diocesan  offices.  A  little  to  the  right 
and  behind  the  fountain  is  the  world- 
famous  Salzburg  Marionetten  The- 
atre. 

From  here  we  ascend  the  Festungs- 
gasse,  a  narrow  cobblestone  road  to 
the  funicular  which  will  take  us  up 
to  the  Fortress.  Along  our  way  we 
see  gay  and  colorful  souvenirs  of  Salz- 
burg. It  is  warm  so  we  stop  for  an  eis 
— an  ice  cream  cone.  There  are  hard 
and  soft  ice  creams  depending  on 
the  flavor,  and  usually  you  can  get 
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Salzburg  is  a  shopper's  paradise.  Very  popular  are  the  dolls  in  native  costumes 
depicting  various  areas  of  the  country  (see  above).  There  are  colorful  hand- 
painted  dishes  (below)  and  little  cherubs  (angels)  which  typify  Austrian 
baroque.  Prices  vary  according  to  size. 


\i 


Pretty  Salzburg  madels  (girls)  are  seen  below  the  Nonnberg  Convent  which 
was  established  in  A.D.  700  by  German  Bishop  Rupert.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
convents  in  the  world.  In  The  Sound  of  Music,  it  was  here  that  Maria  Trapp 
was  a  novice.  The  nuns  assisted  the  family  to  escape  from  this  convent. 


any  flavor  to  your  liking. 

In  a  display  window  we  see  boxes 
of  original  Mozartkugel.  This  is  a 
Salzburg  specialty  of  chocolates, 
filled  with  marzipan,  and  are  de- 
licious. An  ideal  gift  to  send  home  to 
family  and  friends;  most  shops  will 
mail  them  for  you.  A  warning.  They 
should  be  sent  air  mail  to  arrive 
fresh,  but  be  careful  that  the  post 
does  not  exceed  the  price  of  the 
chocolates. 

We  have  reached  the  funicular, 
so  enter  one  of  the  two  cars  (each 
holding  thirty-six  passengers)  and 
ascend  400  feet  in  one  minute. 


There  is  so  much  to  write  about 
the  Hohensalzburg  Fortress  but  I 
leave  this  for  your  discovery.  Orig- 
inally built  in  1077,  with  extensions 
made  by  various  Archbishops  over  a 
period  of  600  years,  the  Hohensalz- 
burg is  a  hallmark  of  the  city,  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best-preserved 
medieval  fortresses  standing  today. 

From  May  until  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, there  are  regular  conducted  tours 
through  the  various  rooms,  the  Tor- 
ture Chamber,  and  the  State  Apart- 
ments. You  should  also  see  the 
Salzburg  Steer — a  mechanical  organ 
built  in  1502.  No  doubt  during  your 
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Market  Day  in  the  Kapitel  Platz 
(Square).  Behind  is  the  Neptune  Foun- 
tain originally  built  in  1732.  Above  is 
the  Fortress. 


tour  they  will  play  it  for  you.  Your 
ticket  also  entitles  you  to  visit  the 
museum  which  contains  many  valu- 
able religious  arts. 

A  warning.  If  you  stop  for  a  re- 
freshment at  the  Fortress  restaurant 
it  will  be  delightful  but  prepare  to 
pay  a  dear  price,  even  for  a  cup  of 
coffee. 

One  can  leave  the  Fortress  on  foot 
but  more  easily  is  to  go  by  the  funic- 
ular. Now  we  find  ourselves  again 
in  the  Kapitelplatz.  It  is  nearly  time 
for  lunch  so  we  walk  in  the  direction 


of  St.  Peter's  Cellar — an  excellent 
restaurant  dating  back  to  1529.  If  you 
keep  to  the  "menu"  your  lunch  will 
cost  about  eighty  cents. 

The  original  monastery  of  St. 
Peter  was  founded  in  the  year  696 
by  the  Bishop  Suffragan  Rupert  on 
the  ruins  of  Juvavum.  It  is  one  of  the 
oldest  monasteries  in  the  world. 

To  reach  it  from  the  Kapitelplatz, 
we  find  the  entrance  to  St.  Peter's 
churchyard.  The  present  layout  of 
this  cemetery  dates  from  1627;  and 
is  the  oldest  Salzburg  cemetery  still 
in  use.  To  my  amazement  I  discov- 
ered one  American  buried  here:  Ma- 
jor General  Harry  J.  Collins,  buried 
on  March  8,  1963.  Recalling  that  the 
occupation  forces  left  in  1955,  I  can 
only  assume  that  the  Major  General 
had  retired  in  Salzburg.  He  had  been 
with  the  42nd  Rainbow  Division  CG, 
during  the  last  war,  in  Salzburg- 
Linz. 

Leaving  the  churchyard  we  come 
out  at  the  abbey  courtyard.  A  lovely 
little  fountain  to  St.  Peter  is  here. 
Now  we  enter  the  abbey  church.  The 
original  basilica  was  built  in  1130, 
but  during  the  reigns  of  various  arch- 
bishops this  abbey  has  undergone 
many  changes.  Today  it  is  one  of 
Salzburg's  most  important  churches, 
not  only  because  of  its  Romanesque 
architecture,  but  because  of  its  re- 
ligious art. 

After  a  good  hearty  lunch  at  the 
Stiftskeller  (Cellar)  we  cross  the 
courtyard  and  leave  the  monastery 
through  the  north  gateway,  coming 
out  to  the  Franziskanergasse.  After 
a  quick  visit  to  the  Franciscan 
Church,  we  proceed  on,  passing  un- 
der another  archway,  and  arrive  in 
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Girls  in  Salzburg  "dirndls"  (native  costumes)  pose  for  our  story  in  front  of  the 
18th  century  moated  castle  of  Anif— in  the  countryside  of  Salzburg. 


the  Hofstallgasse,  where  immedi- 
ately we  see  the  very  large  Festspiel- 
haus. 

During  the  Easter  and  summer 
festivals,  tickets  to  the  Festspielhaus 
are  expensive  and  difficult  to  obtain. 
But  if  you  are  determined  to  see  a 
performance,  the  American  Express 
can  help  you. 

You  may  go  on  conducted  tours 
and  see  the  two  adjoining  theaters 
in  the  huge  Festspielhaus.  If  you 
happen  to  visit  Salzburg  during  the 
year,  (i.e.  not  at  Easter  or  August)  — 
then  good  tickets  are  available  at 
more  reasonable  prices. 

Now  we  wander  northward,  fol- 
lowing our  map,  through  one  of  the 
narrow  streets,  crossing  over  the 
busy  marketplace  of  the  University 
Platz,  until  we  reach  the  Getriede- 
gasse.  It  is  said  that  the  reason  for 


the  many  delightful  and  descriptive 
gilt  and  wrought-iron  signs  depicting 
various  trades,  is  that  they  date  back 
to  a  time  when  few  people  other  than 
royalty  could  read.  Here  you  will 
find  picturesque  courtyards  and  pas- 
sages, all  with  little  shops  eager  to 
serve  you. 

Souvenirs  and  gift  items  popular 
among  Americans  are:  Dolls  in  na- 
tive costumes  depicting  numerous 
areas  of  Austria,  hand  wood-carved 
religious  figurines,  petit-point  purses, 
leather  goods,  and  colorful  hand- 
painted  enamel  dishes. 

There  are  a  number  of  craft  shops 
with  hand-woven  materials,  knitting 
and  embroidery,  and  materials  for 
local  costumes.  Also  basketwork  and 
straw-weaving,  spinning  wheels,  and 
pottery.  One  excellent  shop  is  the 
Salzburger  Heimatwerk,  located  un- 
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Very  early  in  the  morning  in  the 
Getreidegasse,  one  sees  few  people  but 
a  little  later  this  busy  shopping  street 
will  be  crowded.  Note  the  many  gilt 
and  iron  signs  depicting  various  trades. 
It  is  said  these  were  made  popular 
years  ago  when  customers  could  not 
read.  They  knew  the  trade  of  a  shop 
by  these  signs. 


der  the  Glockenspiel  chimes,  at  the 
Residenzplatz.  Another  is  Lanz. 

Along  the  Getriedegasse  you  find 
delicious  snacks  in  small  bakeries 
and  delicatessens.  But  beware!  The 
China  Restaurant  at  Getriedegasse 
24  is  dreadfully  expensive.  I  found 
that  drinks  (tea,  coffee,  beer)  cost 
almost  so  much  as  the  meal  itself. 

Wolfgang   Amadeus   Mozart   was 


born  in  the  Getriedegasse.  That  was 
in  1756,  and  he  lived  there  until  he 
was  seven.  Today  the  house  has  be- 
come the  Mozart  Museum — and  is 
a  must  on  your  visit  here.  Address: 
No.  9. 

The  Getriedegasse  is  a  short  street. 
Going  east  from  the  Mozart  Museum 
you  come  upon  the  Goldener  Hirsch 
Restaurant.  Food  is  excellent. 

As  we  turn  left  from  Mozart's 
birthplace,  we  pass  the  Town  Hall, 
built  in  1407.  At  the  end  of  the 
Getreidegasse  we  have  arrived  at  the 
Alter  Markt — the  old  marketplace 
with  its  lovely  St.  Florian  fountain. 
We  are  thirsty  and  so  stop  for  a  re- 
freshing drink  at  Cafe  Tomaselli, 
Salzburg's  oldest  coffeehouse  dating 
back  to  1703.  Other  equally  famous 
coffeehouses  are  "Glockenspiel"  at 
the  Mozart  Platz  Square,  Cafe  Bazar 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Salzach 
River  over  the  City  Bridge,  and  Cafe 
Winkler.  At  Winkler  (famous  for  its 
view  of  Salzburg)  expect  to  pay  a 
minimum  of  $1  for  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Only  when  you  follow  a  map  do 
you  realize  that  we  have  circled  the 
"old  city."  So,  leaving  the  Cafe 
Tomaselli  we  can,  in  a  few  minutes, 
arrive  back  at  the  Residenz  Platz 
(Residence  Square).  Or,  from  the 
cafe  we  may  turn  left  and  cross  the 
Alter  Markt,  continue  east  on  the 
Judengasse,  passing  the  Waag  Platz, 
and  arrive  in  the  Mozart  Platz.  We 
find  ourselves  in  front  of  the  Cafe 
Glockenspiel  only  a  few  steps  from 
where  we  began  this  wonderful  tour. 

Listen,  do  you  hear  the  35  bells 
in  the  Glockenspiel  tower?  A  concert 
so  heavenly;  a  sound  of  music 
especially  to  Salzburg!  ■  ■ 
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The  Lefty 


Warren  Spahn  was  probably  one  of  the  greatest  southpaw  pitch- 
ers of  our  time.  If  the  war  hadn't  interrupted  his  baseball 
career,  he  would  have  surely  won  400  victories  in  his  magnificent 
career. 

I  was  one  of  the  few  people  to  witness  his  pitching  two  no-hit  and 
two  one-hit  games  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  armed  forces. 

Spahn's  one  great  ambition  was  to  be  the  winningest  southpaw 
pitcher  of  all  time.  When  he  was  close  to  35  years  old  his  goal  was 
winning  300  games.  Sounds  fantastic?  Most  pitchers  have  hung  up 
their  gloves  and  spikes  at  that  age,  not  "Spahnny";  for  11  seasons  of 
hurling  he  had  won  20  or  more  games  but  as  time  flew  by  victories 
were  harder  to  come  by.  At  40  years  of  age  he  had  but  11  victories  to 
win  to  be  in  that  magic  "300"  circle.  It  was  back  in  1961,  when  the 
Milwaukee  Braves  were  playing  the  Giants,  that  Spahn  did  the  im- 
possible. He  pitched  a  no-hitter,  blanking  the  Giants  1-0. 

On  August  11  with  over  40,000  cheering  fans  at  the  vast  Milwaukee 
County  Stadium,  Spahn  was  one  victory  shy  of  300 — this  game  was 
"the"  one.  Pitching  against  the  Chicago  Cubs  the  victory  came  hard 
and  the  last  three  outs  seemed  the  hardest,  but  Spahn's  teammates 
were  pulling  hard  as  their  pitcher  sought  to  nail  down  this  important 
victory.  The  last  out  was  finally  taken  on  a  fly  ball  by  Hank  Aaron  and 
Spahn's  dream  had  become  a  reality. 

Through  it  all,  Warren's  baseball  career  covers  quite  a  lot  of  thrills 
— enough  for  an  entire  baseball  team.  When  he  finally  decided  to  call 
it  quits  to  the  game  he  loved,  his  record  read  as  follows:  The  former 
lefty  holds  the  major  league  record  for  most  career  victories  by  a 
southpaw  with  363  in  20  seasons.  He  pitched  two  no-hitters  for  the 
Braves;  holds  the  most  strikeouts  in  a  lifetime  (N.L.)  with  2,583 
(1942-65).  There  are  other  important  records  he  either  shares  or  is 
high  on  the  list. 

When  he  had  won  his  300th  victory,  many  of  the  sport  scribes 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  quit  since  his  goal  was  achieved.  "Heck, 
no!"  he  replied,  "I'm  going  after  number  400!"  He  almost  made  it, 
which  goes  to  prove:  if  you  have  a  goal  in  mind  you  can  make  it  if 
you  work  at  it  hard  enough. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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AluMUfA,     AluMMfA*     Alwcufl 
a  Motive* 


By  Dan  Ross 


Why  did  Joe  Manetti  kidnap  the  little  boy? 


He  hesitated  under  the  blue  glow 
of  the  mercury  streetlight. 
Carefully,  he  gathered  the  sleeping 
youngster  tighter  in  his  arms  and 
looked  down  at  the  innocent  baby 
face  and  wispy  yellow  hair  of  the 
boy  with  a  glance  of  infinite  sadness. 

He  stood  a  moment  longer  in  the 
deserted  street  as  if  not  quite  sure 
what  he  should  do.  He  was  young 
and  shabbily  dressed.  It  was  a  warm 
summer  night  and  he  wore  no  hat. 
His  hair  was  jet  black  and  curly  and 
his  face  was  pale  and  wore  a  haunted 
look. 

Suddenly  he  made  up  his  mind 
and  walked  down  the  street  to  a 
brick  apartment  building.  He  step- 
ped inside  the  open  vestibule  door, 
and  hurriedly  scanned  the  many 
white  name  cards  over  the  mail 
boxes.  He  saw  that  the  Millers  lived 
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on  the  second  floor  and  at  once 
started  on  his  way  upstairs. 

There  was  a  moment  of  waiting 
after  he  pressed  the  Miller  doorbell. 
He  stood  with  the  still-sleeping  child 
in  the  hallway's  dim  light.  Then  the 
door  opened  and  a  blond,  tanned 
young  man  in  trousers  and  white  un- 
dershirt appeared,  a  questioning  look 
in  his  sleepy,  tormented  eyes. 

He  held  out  the  little  boy.  "Here's 
your  kid,"  he  said  quietly,  "he's  all 
right."  His  eyes  searched  the  startled 
face  of  the  young  father. 

Miller  took  the  boy  in  his  arms 
with  something  like  a  sob,  then  he 
gave  a  quick  frightened  glance  at 
the  man  and  ran  back  into  the  apart- 
ment with  his  precious  bundle. 

By  that  time  the  young  man  was 
hurrying  back  down  the  stairs  in  a 
confused  state  of  emotions.  He  step- 


ped  out  of  the  apartment  and  started 
off  down  the  street  when  everything 
suddenly  happened.  Figures  came 
out  of  the  shadows,  bright  lights 
blinded  his  eyes,  hands  gripped  him 
cruelly. 

"Don't  try  to  resist,"  a  hard  voice 
warned  him.  "It's  the  police." 

The  trip  to  headquarters  took  only 
a  few  minutes.  Reporters  crowded 
around  the  car  as  the  two  detectives 
elbowed  their  way  across  the  side- 
walk and  into  the  big,  gloomy  build- 
ing. 

At  last  he  found  himself  in  a  big 
office  with  three  men.  And  the  one 
who'd  warned  him  first  addressed 
him  across  the  wide  desk  in  the  same 
hard  tones.  "I'm  Inspector  Winters. 
You'd  better  begin  to  talk.  It'll  make 
it  easier  for  all  of  us.  Especially 
you. 

The  young  man  with  the  curly, 
black  hair  licked  his  lips.  "You  think 
that  I  kidnapped  that  boy.  But  you're 
making  a  mistake." 

The  Inspector  had  a  broad  face, 
a  slash  mouth.  Now  he  smiled.  "That 
isn't  even  original."  He  pulled  out  a 
form  and  poised  a  pen.  "Name  and 
address?" 

"Joe  Manetti,  284  West  79th 
Street."  His  tone  was  flat  and  hope- 
less. 

The  Inspector  nodded.  "Occupa- 
tion?" 

"Musician.  But  I'm  not  working 
at  it  now." 

"Married?" 

Joe  nodded.  "Yes.  But  my  wife 
left  me.  She's  somewhere  on  the 
West  Coast." 

The  Inspector  took  it  all  down. 
Then  he  cocked  his  head  at  him  and 
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A  toll  collector  remembers  seeing  Joe 


said,  "What  was  your  motive?  I 
mean,  first  taking  the  child,  and  then 
bringing  him  back  that  way." 

Joe  took  a  deep  breath.. "I  didn't 
kidnap  the  boy.  I  just  brought  him 
back." 

The  Inspector  regarded  his  two 
associates,  who  had  taken  stands  on 
either  side  of  the  dark  young  man. 
Then  he  stared  at  the  prisoner  with 
a  not-unkind  expression.  "Let's  not 
talk  in  riddles.  What's  your  story?" 

Joe  made  a  simple  gesture.  "I  was 
out  driving.  I  drive  a  lot.  I  like  to 
get  away  from  my  apartment.  I 
parked  in  a  supermarket  lot  to  get 
some  groceries.  When  I  came  back, 
I  found  the  kid  on  the  front  seat  of 
the  car.  And  there  was  a  note  saying 
that  it  was  the  Miller  boy." 

The  Inspector  shook  his  head  in 
sad  disbelief.  "What  did  you  do  with 
the  note?" 

"I  unpinned  it  from  his  shirt,"  Joe 
said.  "The  kid  was  restless  and  cry- 
ing. So  I  gave  him  some  milk.  Later 
I  tore  up  the  note." 

"Just  to  make  sure  this  isn't  all 
imagination,"  the  Inspector  said, 
reaching  for  another  sheet,  "we'll 
want  the  store  name,  location,  and 
what  time  you  were  there." 

Joe  gave  him  the  details,  finishing 
with,  "After  that  I  drove  back  to  my 
place  and  took  the  kid  with  me." 

"We'll  go  into  that  in  due  time," 
the  Inspector  told  him  and  handing 
the  sheet  of  information  to  one  of 
his  assistants  ordered  him,  "Make  a 
check  on  this."  He  gave  his  attention 
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to  Joe  again.  "Of  course  you  knew 
right  away  that  the  Miller  baby  had 
been  kidnapped?" 

The  dark  young  man  nodded.  "I 
heard  it  on  my  car  radio  while  I  was 
driving  earlier  in  the  afternoon." 

The  Inspector  clasped  his  hands 
before  him  on  the  desk  and  leaned 
forward,  his  voice  full  of  accusation. 
"And  yet  you  made  no  effort  to  turn 
the  child  over  to  the  authorities  but 
held  on  to  him  for  hours.  Do  you 
expect  me  to  swallow  this  story?" 

Joe  shrugged.  "I'm  telling  the 
truth,"  he  said  resignedly. 

"I  think  you  kidnapped  the  Miller 
child  yourself  and  then  lost  your 
nerve,"  the  Inspector  snapped.  "And 
that's  why  you  brought  him  back  to 
his  parents." 

The  telephone  on  the  Inspector's 
desk  rang  and  he  answered  it 
and  listened  for  a  few  minutes,  in- 
terrupting now  and  then  with  suit- 
able grunts  of  acknowledgment. 
When  at  last  he  put  it  down  he  stared 
at  Joe  Manetti  with  a  different  light 
in  his  eyes.  A  glint  that  was  close  to 
one  of  understanding. 

"Joe,"  he  said,  "that  call  came 
from  your  apartment.  One  of  our 
men  has  been  there  finding  out  some 
things  about  you.  Is  it  true  that  you 
lost  your  six-year-old  son  a  few 
months  ago?" 

Joe  Manetti  reacted  strangely  to 
the  question.  His  face  became  even 
more  pale  and  he  sat  up  very 
straight,  and  there  was  no  revealing 


expression  on  his  face.  He  answered 
in  a  monotone.  "He  was  killed  by  a 
truck.  A  street  accident  when  I  was 
out  of  town  on  a  job." 

The  Inspector's  heavy  face  took 
on  a  chastened  look.  He  glanced 
down  at  his  desk  top  and  his  tone 
was  low  when  he  spoke.  "I  want  you 
to  know,  Joe,  that  I  try  to  be  human 
on  this  job.  It's  not  always  easy,  but 
I  do.  I  can  see  that  this  must  have 
been  hard  for  you,  alone,  trying  to 
bring  up  your  kid.  But  it's  also  pretty 
damning  evidence  against  you.  In  a 
lot  of  these  cases  when  they  don't 
follow  the  beaten  track  there's  usu- 
ally someone  like  you  involved.  Most 
times  it's  a  mother  who's  lost  her 


own  baby.  Do  you  follow  me?" 

Joe  met  his  glance  with  tormented 
eyes.  "I  didn't  do  it,  Inspector,"  he 
repeated  softly. 

"Okay,"  the  Inspector  said  wearily. 
"Now  we've  got  to  establish  where 
you  were  at  the  time  the  kid  was 
taken.  Where  were  you  at  approxi- 
mately eleven-thirty  this  morning?" 

Joe  bowed  his  head.  "I  don't  know. 
Out  driving  somewhere." 

"That's  not  much  help,  is  it?"  Sar- 
casm was  edging  its  way  back  into 
the  Inspector's  tone.  "The  boy  was 
picked  up  from  in  front  of  the  apart- 
ment building  between  eleven- 
twenty  and  eleven- thirty-five.  Unless 
you  can  prove  you  were  somewhere 
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else  then,  I  think  you're  in  bad  trou- 
ble/' 

The  young  man  looked  up  again. 
"I  don't  see  how  I'll  be  able  to  prove 
anything,"  he  said.  "I  get  spells  when 
I  can't  stand  it  in  my  place.  I  take 
the  car  and  I  drive.  Anywhere!  I 
just  drive  until  I  feel  better." 

"Where  did  you  go  today?" 

"Out  toward  the  north.  I  drove 
quite  a  distance  into  the  country  and 
then  I  came  back  again." 

"I  see,"  the  Inspector  said.  "And 
there  was  no  one  with  you?  You 
didn't  meet  anyone  you  knew?  Or 
stop  at  any  gas  station  or  restaurant?" 

"I  had  plenty  of  gas  and  I  don't 
eat  much  these  days."  His  tone  was 
dejected. 

The  questions  continued  and  the 
answers  were  just  as  hopeless  as  in 
the  beginning.  After  a  long  time  the 
Inspector  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
led  him  to  the  door.  In  the  corridor 
a  uniformed  officer  took  him  in 
charge  and  led  him  to  a  regular  cell. 

At  ten  the  next  morning  he  was 
back  in  the  Inspector's  office 
sitting  across  the  desk  from  the  man 
with  the  big  face  again. 

The  Inspector  leaned  forward. 
"I'd  like  you  to  go  over  your  story 
once  more,  Manetti.  Everything 
from  when  you  got  up  yesterday 
morning." 

The  dark-haired  young  man 
slumped  wearily  in  his  chair  and  re- 
cited the  same  story  over  in  a  weary, 
agonized  voice  so  low  that  the  In- 
spector strained  to  hear  what  was 
being  said. 

"I've  told  you  the  truth,"  he  said 
at  the  end. 


The  Inspector  lit  a  cigarette. 
"Maybe  you  have.  But  it  looks  to 
me  as  if  you're  going  to  have  to  face 
trial  for  kidnapping." 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  on  the 
office  door  and  a  policeman  entered 
along  with  another  man  in  a  differ- 
ent, gray  uniform. 

The  policeman  addressed  the  In- 
spector. "This  party  has  something 
he  wants  to  tell  you,  sir." 

"Is  it  important?"  The  Inspector 
showed  irritation. 

The  small  man  in  the  gray  uniform 
stepped  forward  and  spoke  for  him- 
self. "I  think  it  is,  sir."  He  glanced 
at  Joe  Manetti  with  a  friendly  smile. 
'This  young  man  didn't  kidnap  the 
Miller  boy." 

The  sentence  caused  a  second  of 
pin-dropping  silence  in  the  room. 

The  Inspector  showed  astonish- 
ment. "What's  that  you  say?" 

"I  read  the  story  in  the  morning 
papers  and  saw  Mr.  Manetti's  pic- 
ture and  I  knew  it  was  him  right 
away,"  the  little  man  in  gray  said 
proudly. 

"Knew  it  was  who?"  the  Inspector 
demanded  with  fading  patience. 

"The  young  fellow  who  didn't 
wait  for  his  change  at  the  express- 
way toll  station  where  I  was  on  duty. 
He  gave  me  a  dollar  and  before  I 
could  hand  him  his  change  he'd 
driven  off.  Seemed  to  be  in  some 
sort  of  daze.  I  yelled  after  him,  but 
that  didn't  work.  But  that's  him,  all 
right,  and  it  was  eleven-thirty.  I 
know  because  my  relief  is  due  then 
and  I  was  waiting  for  him.  So  he 
couldn't  have  been  way  out  there 
and  here  in  the  city  picking  up  that 
kid  at  the  same  time." 
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The  Inspector  frowned.  "Why 
didn't  you  report  all  these  things 
before?" 

The  little  man  shrugged.  "Until  I 
saw  the  paper  I  didn't  know  it  was 
so  important." 

The  Inspector  looked  at  Joe  Ma- 
netti  and  a  smile  of  encouragement 
crossed  the  big  face.  "Looks  like 
you're  in  the  clear,  young  man." 

The  young  man  with  the  pale  face 
and  black,  curly  hair  showed  no  spe- 
cial sign  of  relief.  "I  told  you  I  was 
telling  you  the  truth,"  he  said. 

Some  time  later  the  Inspector  saw 
him  to  the  door  of  the  headquarters 
building.  It  was  an  unusual  gesture 
for  the  big  man  and  he  carried  it 
out  with  a  shade  of  awkwardness. 
But  when  he  held  out  his  hand  and 
took  Joe  Manetti's  in  it,  his  grip  was 
firm  and  the  handshake  a  very 
friendly  one. 

"There  was  one  thing  I  couldn't 
understand,"  he  said,  studying  the 
young  man  with  concerned  eyes.  "In 
fact  I  still  can't  see  it.  Why  didn't 
you  bring  the  kid  directly  to  us?" 

Joe  Manetti  hesitated  to  answer. 
He  looked  away  from  the  Inspec- 
tor, his  gaze  settling  on  the  busy 
street  where  youngsters  played  amid 
the  traffic.  "I  doubt  if  you'd  be  able 
to  follow  my  thinking,  Inspector,"  he 
said  quietly. 

The  Inspector  said,  "Give  me  a 
chance." 

"Okay,"  the  young  man  said  with 
a  deep  sigh.  "I  wanted  to  see  the 
face  of  a  father  who  had  lost  his  kid 
and  then  got  it  back."  And  he 
walked  slowly  down  the  steps  with- 
out looking  back  and  lost  himself  in 
the  crowded  street.  ■  ■ 
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J-^ennu  J-^ turner  5  H5eauedt 


By  Mary  Plumer 


Dear  Chris: 

I  am  writing  you  today  because  your  sister  Penny  has  died  of 
cancer.  Which,  of  course,  you  know.  You  came  home  five  days  before 
she  died,  talked  to  her,  joked  a  little,  and  believed  with  us  that  a 
miracle  would  let  her  live.  You  suffered  through  the  two  days  of  coma 
and  gasping  breath,  and  conducted  yourself  manfully  during  the 
funeral  weekend. 

Now  you  have  returned  to  prep  school — away  from  home,  as  you 
were  during  most  of  Penny's  illness.  To  have  you  stay  away  was  our 
deliberate  choice.  We  saw  no  good  in  keeping  you  here  to  wait  with 
us  in  doctor's  offices,  tumor  clinics,  and  hospitals. 

But  now  we  wonder.  For  there  was  a  gain  to  be  made  by  your 
staying  home.  You  could  have  been  at  Penny's  side  in  the  hospital. 
You  could  have  met  cancer  face  to  face. 

And  this  would  have  been  good.  For  you  obviously  do  not  believe 
that  cancer  is  anything  to  worry  about.  Two  nights  ago,  before  you 
returned  to  school,  you  kissed  me  good  night — and  in  that  instant  I 
knew  that  you  were  smoking  again. 

Have  you  already  forgotten  that  Penny  planned  to  write  a  book 
about  cancer?  She  had  known  her  vicious  invader  for  three  months, 
and  wanted  very  much  to  describe  it  for  kids  like  you.  Her  best  friend 
Linda  was  going  to  illustrate  the  book. 

Linda  stopped  smoking,  Chris.  But  then  Linda  had  an  advantage 
over  you  in  that  she  visited  Penny  every  day  of  her  fight  against  can- 
cer. And  Linda  stopped  smoking  the  day  that  Penny  looked  at  her — 
blue  eyes  meeting  brown — and  said,  "Here  I  am  with  something  I 
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A  mother's  letter  to  her  16-year-old  son — who  smokes — 
after  the  death  of  her  18-year-old  daughter 


don't  want,  and  you're  trying  your  darndest  to  get  it." 

This  is  what  we  denied  you. 

Linda  saw  Penny's  legs  and  face  grow  thin.  She  saw  a  bouncy 
high  school  senior  begin  to  lose  steam,  decline  dates,  and  struggle  to 
climb  the  stairs.  She  endured  with  Penny  the  weeks  of  half -questions 
and  half -answers  while  we  all  waited  for  Penny  to  get  well. 

After  her  initial  operation,  Pen  did  recover  wonderfully,  and  for 
sixty  bittersweet  days  the  cancer  seemed  arrested.  She  dated,  went 
skin-diving,  even  held  a  job  to  earn  extra  money  for  college  clothes. 

There  came  a  day,  however,  when  she  had  to  leave  her  job;  nausea 
and  weakness  had  cut  her  down.  Next  she  started  swelling  with  fluid, 
growing  bigger  and  bigger  until  one  day  she  cried  out,  "Mama,  do 
something — or  I'm  going  to  pop!"  A  call  brought  our  surgeon  to  the 
hospital,  where  he  used  a  syringe  to  draw  off  much  of  the  fluid.  And 
Penny  went  home  feeling  better. 

Not  long  after,  a  group  of  specialists  determined  to  try  a  two-week 
series  of  chemical  injections,  after  which  Penny  was  to  go  home  for 
a  month,  then  return  for  another  two  weeks  of  treatment.  Now  she 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  her  entry  into  college  would  be  delayed. 
But  she  was  cheerfully  philosophical  about  it — and  game  to  fight 
cancer  until  she  won.  She  wanted  so  desperately  to  get  well. 

At  the  hospital,  Penny  was  initiated  into  a  round-the-clock  series 
of  injections:  chemicals  to  stop  the  cancer;  fluids  to  stop  the  vomiting 
that  the  chemicals  caused;  human  albumin  to  replace  the  protein 
being  lost  in  the  fluid  buildup;  penicillin  to  prevent  infections.  Some- 
thing, always  something  being  fed  into  Penny's  veins. 

After  many  hours  of  this,  the  needle  would  become  dislodged. 
The  skin  would  swell  with  yellowed  puffiness  as  the  fluid  seeped  into 
the  wrong  area.  And  the  needle  would  be  pulled  out  and  reinserted. 

This  is  a  technique  that  separates  an  experienced  nurse  from  a 
less  experienced  one.  But  even  the  good  ones  have  trouble  when  the 
veins  have  been  used  up  and  the  arms  are  bruised  purple  with  blotches 
from  dislodged  needles. 

Linda  came  to  the  hospital  every  day,  and  the  two  of  them  played 
gin  rummy  for  hours,  and  talked,  and  pretended  that  Penny  would 
get  well.  Later  came  days  when  Linda  could  not  talk  to  Penny  at  all, 
for  Pen  was  dopey  with  sedation  to  ease  the  pain.  Linda  would  just 
wait  by  the  bed,  and  Penny  would  moan  and  make  senseless  remarks 
in  her  sleep.  Often  she  would  jump  and  cry  out,  awakening  herself. 
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And  then  she  would  describe  her  nightmare  and  talk  .  .  .  until  she 
found  it  necessary  to  ask  for  another  pain  injection. 

Most  of  Penny's  pain  was  caused  by  the  cancerous  tumor  in  her 
lungs  which  caused  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  which  in  turn  shut 
down  her  supply  of  air  until  she  would  say,  "Doctor,  I  can't  breathe. 
Can't  you  do  something  to  let  me  breathe?" 

So  they  did  what  they  could  do.  Our  good,  kind  surgeon  who 
loved  Penny  for  her  smiling  courage  as  she  loved  him  for  his  humor 
and  gentle  hands,  would  insert  a  long  needle  between  her  ribs  and 
slowly  suck  out  syringe  after  syringe  of  thick,  orange  fluid,  full  of 
protein  and  other  lifegiving  qualities.  Later,  a  catheter  was  taped  to 
an  opening  he  made  in  her  abdomen.  And  from  this  he  released  another 
two  quarts  of  the  same  thick  fluid. 

By  this  time  a  radioactive  substance  had  been  flown  from  New 
York  and  inserted  into  Penny's  lung  cavity  in  an  attempt  to  stop  the 
wildfire  cancerous  growth.  Tethered  as  she  was  to  tubes,  it  was  hard 
for  Penny  to  find  a  comfortable  position  in  bed.  "Mama,  what  am  I 
doing  wrong?"  she  asked  me  one  day.  "Why  don't  I  get  well?"  There 
was  no  answer.  Nothing  she  did  was  wrong  and  nothing  the  doctors 
knew  to  do  seemed  right,  though  they  fought  like  tigers  for  her  life. 
The  cancer  worked  daily  and  fast. 

Those  last  weeks  left  Penny  too  weak  to  write  the  book  she  wanted 
to  dedicate  to  you  and  your  brother — who  seem  to  think  it  is  all  right 
to  smoke.  Penny  died  of  cancer  which  started  in  her  abdomen  and 
spread  to  her  lungs  and  liver — a  choking  foe  that  would  not  give  in 
to  medicine  or  prayer.  During  those  miserable  days,  as  she  grew  worse 
and  worse,  Dad  and  I  asked  many  knowledgeable  doctors  the  same 
question:  Why?  Why  should  Penny  have  cancer? 

One  white-smocked  tumor  specialist  spoke  for  them  all:  "It  is  a 
terribly  difficult  question  to  answer,  because  there  are  hundreds  of 
different  types  of  cancer,  and  so  far  we  know  the  direct  cause  of  only 
a  few  of  them.  And  one  of  these,  people  will  not  believe." 

Won't  you  believe,  Chris?  Penny  had  something  she  did  not  want, 
and  she  wanted  you  to  know  what  it  could  do  to  you. 

Won't  you  listen  to  her? 

Love, 
Mother 


Reprinted  with  permission  of  The  Miami  Herald. 

TRY  IT:  Instead  of  loving  your  enemies,  try  treating  your  friends  a  little 
better.— Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 
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Youth  Reminded: 

"My  World,  Too" 

By  Peggy  Johnson 
This  essay  won  a  Freedom  Foundation  Award  in  1969 


Young  man,  this  is  your  scene,  but  it's  my  world  too.  You  protest 
for  change  and  maybe  that  is  good.  You  have  every  right  to 
dissent  peacefully,  but  when  you  cast  a  stone  through  my  window  or 
set  fire  to  my  home,  then  you  are  violating  my  rights. 

While  you  burn  your  draft  card,  I  have  the  right  to  salute  the  flag 
and  applaud  my  country. 

You  have  the  right  to  listen  to  your  acid  music,  but  I  have  equal 
rights  to  enjoy  Bing  and  Frank. 

As  you  announce  that  God  was  a  hippie  who  is  dead,  I  have  the 
right  to  worship  Him. 

When  you  scream  for  independence  from  values  I  hold  dear,  I  have 
the  right  and  duty  to  say  "No."  You  demand  to  be  heard  now  and  to 
live  your  own  life,  but  I  have  the  right  to  ask  for  respect  and  obedience. 

As  you  march  forward  and  set  aside  my  standards  for  a  new  set  of 
your  own,  remember  that  I  have  the  right  to  my  old-fashioned  ideas; 
the  right  to  be  a  square. 

Now  you  say  to  me,  "Old  woman,  you  will  never  understand.  Why 
don't  you  leave  me  alone?" 

But  I  cannot.  I  want  to  reach  you.  Perhaps  well  never  bridge  the 
gap.  I  hope  we  do.  Because  I  love  you.  ■  ■ 

Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle,  May  27, 
1969. 
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FACING  MAJOR  ISSUES 


The  Dangers  of  Alcoholism 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


The  fact  that  only  one  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  replaced — the  Eighteenth  or  Prohibition — indi- 
cates the  unique  place  and  power  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  American 
culture. 

From  the  "hush,  hush"  atmosphere  of  the  "speakeasy"  days,  private 
clubs,  and  home  parties,  drinking  has  emerged  as  socially  acceptable. 
Indeed  it  is  expected  in  entertaining,  business  promotion,  and  personal 
celebrations.  Sometimes  it  symbolizes  group  solidarity;  again  a  method 
of  ridding  individuals  of  inhibitions. 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  concerning  the  controversial 
subject  of  alcoholic  consumption.  Drinking  patterns  vary  with  individ- 
uals. There  are  occasional  drinkers,  frequent  and  habitual  ones;  party 
drinkers  and  private  drinkers;  frustrated  nomads  and  recluses.  There 
are  youngsters  trying  to  prove  selfhood,  identify  with  peers  or  parents; 
white  collar  and  factory  workers  whose  expensive  episodes  fracture 
family  relations  causing  undue  tragedy  and  suffering.  Weary  execu- 
tives, fighting  for  position,  frequendy  become  addicted.  Servicemen 
and  women  covering  up  fear,  filling  in  idle  moments  and  washing  out 
worries  allow  themselves  to  become  "hooked." 


Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.  31201 
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Next  month :  How  to  become  a  drug  addict 


Alcohol  Defined 

The  chemist  recognizes  a  number  of  different  alcohols.  The  one 
we  are  discussing — the  beverage — is  ethyl.  Its  ingredients  are  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Alcohol  is  a  depressant  that  acts  as  an  anesthetic 
to  the  nervous  system.  Being  liquid  it  is  quickly  absorbed  in  the 
stomach  and  disseminated  by  the  blood  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  About 
90  percent  of  alcohol  is  metabolized  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
The  rest  is  excreted  through  lungs  and  kidneys. 

Alcohol  depresses  the  higher  functions  of  the  brain,  including  good 
judgment  and  self-control.  This  is  usually  followed  by  a  recession  of 
motor  functions  of  the  body. 

Despite  irrefutable  facts  concerning  the  nature  and  debilitating 
effects  of  alcohol,  the  complicated  problem  is  increasing.  Never  have 
Americans  been  so  attractively  challenged  and  enticed  to  drink  as  they 
are  today.  Adroit  advertisements,  clever  commercials  would  have  one 
believe  that  the  staircase  to  stardom,  success,  personal  fulfillment  is 
determined  by  the  noonday  martini,  the  happy  hour  highball  and  the 
bedtime  nightcap.  To  be  fair,  one  should  visit  skid  row,  hospitals,  the 
courts,  and  treatment  centers,  to  visualize  the  misery  and  conflict 
caused  by  the  "cup  that  cheers." 

Students  of  cultural  patterns  and  drinking  habits  report  that  ap- 
proximately 72  percent  of  adult  Americans  drink;  40  percent  are 
regular  drinkers.  Eight  out  of  ten  men  over  twenty-one  and  two  out 
of  three  women  over  twenty-one  drink. 

Alcoholism  Defined 

At  least  20  million  Americans  are  seriously  affected  by  drinking. 
Between  five  and  seven  million  are  classified  as  alcoholics.  In  his  book, 
Understanding  and  Counseling  the  Alcoholic,  Howard  J.  Clinebell,  Jr. 
writes :  "A  person  is  an  alcoholic  if  one  or  more  of  his  major  adjustments 
in  living — health,  vocational,  social,  or  marital — is  periodically  or  con- 
tinuously hampered  by  drinking." 

The  late  E.  M.  Jellinek  identified  five  types  of  alcoholism:  Alpha, 
a  psychological  dependence;  Beta,  characterized  by  its  nutritional 
deficiency  diseases;  Gamma,  synonymous  with  steady  drinking;  Delta, 
sometimes  called  "plateau  alcoholism,"  associated  with  those  seeking 
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minimum  levels  of  inebriation;  and  EpsUon,  the  periodic  drinker. 

There  are  many  definitions  of  alcoholism  even  as  there  are  myriad 
causal  factors  why  individuals  drink.  In  Alcohol  Problems,  a  Report 
to  the  Nation  prepared  by  Thomas  F.  A.  Plaut,  we  have  this  definitive 
language:  "Alcoholism  is  defined  as  a  condition  in  which  an  individual 
has  lost  control  over  his  alcohol  intake  in  the  sense  that  he  is  consist- 
ently unable  to  refrain  from  drinking  or  to  stop  drinking  before  getting 
intoxicated." 

Dr.  Neil  Kessel  and  Dr.  Henry  Walton  wrote  in  their  book  Alco- 
holism: "Most  alcoholics  proceed  to  a  stage  where  their  brains  or  their 
bodies  have  been  so  harmed  by  alcohol  that  the  effects  persist  even 
when  they  are  not  drinking.  This  stage  may  be  reached  by  some 
excessive  drinkers  who  had  not  manifested  addiction.  It  is  called 
chronic  alcoholism." 

Labels  serve  to  identify  problems;  they  are  powerless  to  rectify 
them.  Although  there  is  an  encouraging  attitude  toward  the  alcoholic — 
his  treatment  and  restoration — to  accept  him  only  as  one  suffering 
with  a  disease  is  to  run  the  risk  of  relaxed  tolerance  at  the  expense  of 
faih  in  will  power,  religious  assistance,  social  and  legal  controls.  As  the 
wife  of  one  alcoholic  put  it:  "Well!  This  may  be  an  illness,  but  it  looks 
to  me  like  a  kind  of  illness  from  which  the  patient  isn't  anxious  to 
recover." 

I  had  a  friend,  an  alcoholic,  who  apparently  took  refuge  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  sick.  He  would  not  cooperate  with  counselors  nor  would 
he  fellowship  with  members  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  He  did  not  seek 
community.  He  would  not  share  in  group  therapy  and  psychodrama. 
Result?  He  lost  a  fine  job.  Worry  sent  his  wife  to  the  hospital  again 
and  again.  Today  there  are  three  lovely  orphans  in  the  world. 

Drinking  Is  On  the  Increase 

However  described,  identified,  accepted,  excessive  drinking  is  on 
the  increase.  It  constitutes  the  third  largest  health  problem  in  America. 
Drinking  not  only  generates  social  and  moral  delinquency,  negative 
attitudes,  encourages  dereliction,  undesirable  conduct  and  crime,  it 
also  destroys  a  man's  stewardship,  his  sense  of  purpose  and  dignity.  It  is 
a  costly  illusion.  Americans  spend  three  times  as  much  for  liquor  as 
education;  twenty  times  more  than  they  do  on  religion. 

It  is  reported  that  excessive  drinking  costs  America  $35  million  a 
year  in  medical  services;  $30  million  in  jail  maintenance;  $100  million 
in  accidents;  $500  million  in  income  losses;  and  $2  billion  a  year  in 
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absenteeism. 

Although  economic  implications  are  inescapable,  they  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  waste  of  human  life.  The  National  Safety  Council 
reports  that  a  total  of  56,400  Americans  died  in  traffic  accidents  during 
1969,  "and  more  than  half  of  those  deaths  were  caused  by  drinking 
drivers." 

Alcohol  is  known  to  be  an  important  factor  in  800,000  traffic 
crashes  each  year.  How  sad  that  44  percent  of  those  killed  are  innocent 
victims! 

A  representative  of  the  Federal  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  in  referring  to  crimes  directly 
related  to  drinking,  used  the  following  statistical  percentages  in  a  local 
address  October,  1970:  stabbings  92;  assault  92;  murder  83;  shootings 
83;  robbery  72;  burglary  71;  larceny  73;  auto  theft  70;  forgery  60; 
and  rape  50  percent. 

What  Can  One  Do? 

The  syndrome  of  shame  and  sorrow  associated  with  drinking  is 
well  known  but  what  can  one  do?  He  can  support  "Scream  Bloody 
Murder!"  the  Safety  Campaign  slogan  for  1970-71. 

Become  familiar  with  laws  on  drinking  drivers  in  your  state.  Keep 
pressure  on  local,  state,  and  national  officials  to  enact  necessary  legis- 
lation to  make  streets  and  highways  safer. 

Insist  that  existing  laws  be  enforced.  For  example,  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  developed  standards  at  the  point  of  what  legally 
constitutes  a  drunken  driver.  The  presumptive  level  of  intoxication  was 
established  at  0.10  percent — blood  alcohol  concentration — yet  24  states 
still  keep  the  level  at  0.15. 

Campaign  against  media  harvesting  enormous  revenues  from  adver- 
tising intoxicants  and  seek  to  thwart  lobbying  power.  This  is  difficult 
when  one  realizes  the  liquor  industry  pays  $5.7  billion  a  year  in  state 
and  federal  taxes.  The  second  largest  source  of  federal  income! 

The  Christian  should  refuse  to  invest  his  money  in  breweries 
and  distilleries. 

Those  who  love  people  will  see  that  addicts  have  access  to  early 
treatment  and  rehabilitation. 

Parents  should  discuss  the  facts  of  alcohol  with  their  children. 

Churchmen  should  demonstrate  greater  self-control  in  combating 
and  correcting  the  problems  of  alcohol;  they  should  epitomize  sobriety 
and  contagious  discipline. 
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Good  citizens  will  insist  that  well  conceived  and  presented  pro- 
grams on  alcohol  and  health  be  taught  in  all  schools  and  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  church. 

Work  through  civic,  youth,  church,  business,  labor,  and  profes- 
sional groups  of  your  community  in  exposing  and  correcting  problems 
emanating  from  alcohol. 

Although  the  attractiveness  and  accessibility  of  drink  escalates  with 
time,  it  is  as  old  and  unpredictable  as  history.  In  Genesis  we  read  that 
Noah,  "a  tiller  of  the  soil,  was  the  first  to  plant  the  vine.  He  drank 
some  of  the  wine,  and  while  he  was  drunk  he  uncovered  himself  inside 
his  tent"  (9:20,  Jerusalem  Bible). 

Noah  was  a  good  man  but  as  the  Bible  bluntly  admits,  he  got  drunk! 
Why?  Was  it  because  he  had  succeeded  in  building  and  steering  the 
Ark  through  difficult  days  and  needed  to  forget  it  all?  Could  it  be  the 
fruits  of  his  vineyard  gave  him  a  false  sense  of  affluence  and  security? 
In  "The  Green  Pastures"  Noah  is  pictured  pleading  with  "de  Lawd"  to 
allow  him  to  take  two  kegs  of  whiskey  aboard  the  Ark.  Even  one  might 
have  tilted  it  too  much! 

Noah's  conduct  provides  insight  into  a  continuing  excuse  for  drink- 
ing— escape!  Like  many  since  his  time  whose  drunkenness  involves 
mind  and  spirit,  the  root  cause  may  be  a  desire  to  retreat  from  reality. 
In  Noah's  case  memories  of  the  past  haunted  him;  realization  of  what 
he  had  to  do  frightened  him. 

In  whatever  stage,  the  alcoholic  lives  in  two  worlds:  one  of  fear 
and  conflict;  and  one  of  diminishing  faith  and  hope.  Therefore,  the 
Christian — not  in  judgment  but  in  intelligent  understanding  and  re- 
demptive compassion — seeks  to  introduce  addicted  friends  to  those 
who  are  able  to  assist  them  in  comprehensive  conversation.  While 
alcoholism  may  be  a  traumatic,  catalytic  experience  that  exposes  one's 
genuine  needs,  the  church  must  provide  community;  the  therapy  of 
love. 

Liquor  has  strange  powers  of  transformation.  Yet  it  is  powerless  to 
change  its  legacy  to  posterity.  The  stark  realities,  inequities  of  society 
remain  for  sober,  disciplined,  committed,  consecrated  and  devoted 
souls  to  correct. 

Jesus  left  this  challenge  and  promise:  "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me  because  he  has  anointed  me;  He  has  sent  me  to  announce 
good  news  to  the  poor,  To  proclaim  release  for  prisoners  and  recovery 
of  sight  for  the  blind;  To  let  the  broken  victims  go  free  .  .  ."  (Luke 
4:18  NEB).  ■  ■ 
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By  Lawrence  Gibbons 


A  Chaplain  Remembers 


being  in  Vietnam 


It  was  a  hot,  sunny  Sunday  morn- 
ing like  many  others  I  had  experi- 
enced in  Vietnam.  The  various  troops 
of  the  3/11  Armored  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment were  scattered  over  a  wide  area 
around  Quan  Loi,  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, and  it  was  my  mission  as  their 
chaplain  to  have  worship  services 
with  as  many  of  the  troops  as  I  could. 

The  first  service  was  planned  for 
"K"  Troop,  who  were  presently  rest- 
ing outside  a  rubber  plantation  where 
earlier  they  had  experienced  some 
heavy  contact  with  North  Vietna- 
mese regulars. 

As  I  flew  by  helicopter,  I  scanned 
the  grassy  knoll  on  which  they  had 
established  their  position,  looking  for 
the  best  area  to  set  up  my  worship 
table. 

On  landing,  I  quickly  disem- 
barked, and  the  helicopter  flew  off  to 
await  my  call  for  another  hop.  I  went 
to  the  command  track,  as  I  always 
did,  to  have  the  radio  operator  put 
out  the  word  to  the  other  vehicles 


that  the  Protestant  Chaplain  was 
there,  and  that  the  service  would  be- 
gin in  ten  minutes. 

I  began  to  gather  some  "C"  Ration 
boxes  on  which  to  set  my  Bible  stand, 
cross,  and  small  cassette  recorder  on 
which  I  had  previously  recorded  the 
music  for  the  three  hymns  we  would 
be  singing  during  the  service.  As  I 
was  setting  up,  I  began  to  wonder 
how  many  of  the  men  would  come 
to  the  service.  They  were  tired  from 
the  previous  hours  of  operating  in  the 
dense  rubber.  There  was  a  lot  of 
maintenance  and  cleaning  that  had 
to  be  done  on  their  vehicles  and 
weapons  before  they  pushed  back  in- 
to the  rubber  the  next  morning.  The 
men  knew  the  importance  of  having 
a  vehicle  and  weapon  that  were  in 
good  repair. 

"Anyway,"  I  said  to  myself,  "Jim 
will  be  here."  I  could  always  count 
on  Jim  being  at  the  worship  service. 
I  remember  the  first  time  I  met  Jim. 
He  was  sitting  on  top  of  his  armored 
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vehicle  reading  a  large  black  Bible 
his  folks  had  given  him  before  he  left 
for  Vietnam.  Now,  most  of  the  men 
carried  a  little  New  Testament,  and 
a  lot  of  them  because  they  had  heard 
somewhere  of  how  a  soldier's  life 
had  been  saved  by  a  bullet  becoming 
imbedded  in  the  New  Testament  that 
was  in  the  man's  left  shirt  pocket. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  them  never 
took  their  New  Testaments  out  to 
read.  Jim,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
made  his  peace  with  God  years  ago; 
he  had  responded  to  the  message  of 
the  gospel  and  had  made  Bible  read- 
ing a  regular  part  of  his  daily  rou- 
tine. 

Not  only  did  Jim  come  to  the  serv- 
ice that  day,  but  he  brought  the 
other  men  who  operated  the  vehicle 
with  him.  One  soldier,  of  another 
faith,  I  knew  well.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  his  fiancee  several  months 
after  he  had  arrived  in  Vietnam  stat- 
ing that  she  was  expecting  his  child. 
He  came  to  see  me  and  as  we  talked, 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  go  home 
and  marry  the  young  lady.  We  were 
able  to  arrange  it,  and  now  he  had 
just  recently  returned.  He  proudly 
showed  me  a  lovely  8  x  10  formal 
wedding  picture  of  himself  and  his 
bride. 

There  had  been  a  good  group  of 
men  who  gathered  to  hear  the  gospel 
that  Sunday.  The  next  day  I  was  at 
the  aid  station  because  word  had 
come  in  that  "K"  Troop  had  made 
contact  with  the  enemy  and  were  en- 
gaged in  some  heavy  fighting.  It 
wasn't  long  before  news  came  in  that 
the  wounded  were  being  brought  in- 
to the  station.  It's  hard  to  describe 
what  took  place  then — doctors  and 


medics  working  feverishly  with  all 
the  skill  they  possessed  to  keep  life 
in  and  limbs  on  the  finest  and  bravest 
soldiers  in  the  world. 

Then  the  radio  announced  that  the 
KIA's  were  being  brought  into  the 
station.  I  had  witnessed  this  sight 
before;  dead  GI's  being  carried  off 
a  helicopter  to  a  small  shack  or  tent 
where  they  would  be  identified  and 
then  placed  in  a  body  bag  for  trans- 
fer to  the  morgue  near  Saigon.  There 
they  would  be  prepared  for  shipment 
to  the  United  States. 

I  knew  well  how  it  would  be  for  a 
chaplain  and  a  family  in  some  town 
in  the  States.  I  had  had  the  sad  task, 
while  stationed  in  the  States,  of  walk- 
ing up  to  a  door,  knocking,  and  an- 
nouncing our  government's  regrets 
over  the  loss  of  a  son,  husband,  or 
father  in  Southeast  Asia.  I'll  never 
forget  the  grief  on  those  faces  as  long 
as  I  live. 

The  first  litter  carried  from  the 
helicopter  was  the  remains  of  what 
had  once  been  the  human  form  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  soldier.  The  next 
litter  carried  the  body  of  one  of  my 
soldiers.  It  was  the  young  man  who 
had  just  the  day  before  showed  me 
his  wedding  picture.  Somewhere, 
now,  there  was  a  young  girl  who  had 
become  a  wife  and  widow  in  just  two 
weeks'  time,  and  a  child  who  would 
be  born  with  the  name  of  a  father  it 
would  never  know.  As  I  went  over  to 
identify  another  soldier  whose  face 
had  been  covered,  I  spotted  a  big, 
black  Bible  sticking  out  of  the  sol- 
dier's jacket — it  was  Jim!  I  cried.  I 
had  been  in  Vietnam  for  eight 
months.  I  had  seen  the  dead  and 
wounded  before   and   thought   that 
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once  again  I  could  take  it  without 
any  outward  show  of  emotion.  I,  the 
chaplain,  the  man  of  God  and  faith, 
who  was,  in  such  times,  to  remain 
calm  and  strong  and  give  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  the  bereaved. 
This  time,  it  was  different.  Not  only 
had  I  been  Jim's  pastor,  but,  Jim 
had  ministered  to  me.  His  love  of 
Christ,  testimony,  faithfulness,  devo- 
tional life,  and  fellowship  had  en- 
couraged me  and  given  more  mean- 
ing to  my  ministry  among  the  men. 

Now  Jim  was  gone!  Why,  I 
thought,  if  any  soldier  should  have 
made  it  safely  through  this  war  it 
should  have  been  Jim.  Perhaps  I  had 
seen  in  Jim  a  better  Christian  than 
myself  and  now  felt  less  secure  and 
more  afraid.  Maybe  being  a  Christian 
gave  me  no  guarantee  that  I  would 
see  my  wife  and  three  children  again. 
My  son,  John,  I  had  never  seen  be- 
cause he  was  born  a  couple  of 
months  after  I  left  for  Vietnam. 

Then,  God  came  to  minister  to  my 
need.  I  was  reminded  that  Jim  was 
now  with  the  Lord  he  loved.  A  letter 
from  his  mother  a  month  or  so  later 
demonstrated  her  faith  in  God  and 
present  comfort  in  knowing  that  Jim 
was  at  home  with  the  Lord.  By  life 
and  by  death  he  has  brought  praise 
to  God. 

I  also  remembered,  "That  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  anything  else 
in  all  creation,  will  be  able  to  sep- 
arate us  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord"  (Romans 
8:38,  39).  That  verse  was  true  for 
my  wife  too.  God  would  work  in  love 


in  whatever  happened.  I  recalled  the 
truth  I  had  heard  from  an  old  saint 
of  God  during  my  seminary  days: 
"God  is  too  loving  to  be  unkind,  and 
too  wise  to  make  a  mistake."  I  knew 
that  was  true  when  I  first  heard  it, 
and  it  was  just  as  true  now,  I  remind- 
ed myself. 

I'm  home  now,  and  God  was  good 
to  me  during  my  tour  of  duty  in  Viet- 
nam. There  were  many  spiritual  vic- 
tories won  in  the  lives  of  the  soldiers 
I  ministered  to,  as  well  as  my  own. 
Pray  for  the  chaplains  and  our  mili- 
tary personnel  presently  serving  in 
Vietnam  that  they  might  have  the 
strength  both  physically  and  spirit- 
ually for  the  difficult  task  that  is 
theirs.  ■  ■ 


"Have  they  taken  up  the  collection  yet?" 
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CsW  Smoke  of  me  JPit 


By  Phyllis  Reynolds  Naylor 


Was  his  father  still  alive?  thought  Ward. 


He'd  been  there  since  four  o'clock 
that  morning — sitting  on  the 
hard  pew  of  the  little  church — hold- 
ing Mom  close  against  his  chest  and 
listening  to  the  wailing  of  the  women 
which  alternated  with  the  bleakness 
of  silence. 

The  telegram  had  arrived  at  the 
university  at  one  o'clock,  but  he 
couldn't  get  a  bus  out  of  Morgan- 
town  till  2:30.  It  hadn't  mattered. 
Nothing  more  had  happened  since 
the  explosion  except  more  smoke 
from  the  pit  and  the  recovery  of  two 
bodies  near  the  main  entry. 

Dawn  was  beginning  to  break  over 
the  West  Virginia  hills,  but  the  grime 
and  dust  from  the  smouldering  mine 
seemed  suspended  in  the  air,  hiding 
the  red  sunrise. 

"If  the  men  near  the  shaft  couldn't 
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make  it,  Ward,  the  others  won't 
either,"  Mother  said,  pulling  away 
from  him  for  a  moment,  her  eyes 
red,  swollen,  unnatural.  "Seth's  al- 
ready gone.  I  feel  it." 

"Feeling's  nothing  to  do  with  fact," 
Ward  told  her,  patting  her  shoulder. 
"We've  been  through  it  before,  and 
you  felt  it  then,  too,  but  it  didn't 
happen.  Remember  '66?  Almost  went 
and  bought  yourself  a  funeral  dress, 
when  up  he  came."  He  tried  to  make 
her  laugh,  but  he  couldn't.  "How 
many  times  has  it  been,  Mom,  you 
and  me  waiting  like  this?  Four?  Five? 
We  can  do  it  again.  Waiting's  the 
worst  part." 

But  that  wasn't  entirely  true.  An- 
ger was  the  enemy.  Sitting  there 
seething  with  the  fury  he  couldn't 
show  was  the  worst. 


By  six  o'clock,  cars  began  pulling 
up  outside  the  church — the  waiting 
station  for  all  the  mine  disasters  the 
town  had  ever  known.  Women  from 
neighboring  villages  were  bringing 
in  pans  of  scrambled  eggs,  toast, 
orange  juice,  and  coffee.  They  spread 
the  food  on  a  table  near  the  back  and 
tried  to  persuade  the  grieving  fami- 
lies to  eat. 

"Try  a  little  something,  Mrs.  Ja- 
cobs," one  woman  said,  spooning 
eggs  on  a  paper  plate  and  placing  it 
in  Mother's  lap.  "Seth  comes  out  of 
the  pit  and  you  won't  even  have  the 
strength  to  hug  'im." 

Mother  mechanically  put  the  fork 
to  her  mouth. 

"I'm  going  out  for  a  stretch,"  Ward 
said.  "I'll  eat  something  later." 

The  smell  of  the  explosion  was 
strong  in  the  air.  Like  a  giant  chim- 
ney, the  shaft  of  No.  17  continued 
to  belch  smoke.  The  cage  house  and 
man  hoist  were  charred  in  a  heap  of 
twisted  metal.  Any  man  who  had 
been  working  near  the  pit  was  ob- 
viously dead.  Who  knew  how  many 
men  had  survived  in  the  labyrinth 
of  tunnels  or  where  they  would  be 
found,  if  they  were  found.  The  fear 
that  paralyzed  even  the  strongest 
man  was  that  their  disaster  signal 
might  never  be  heard,  and  that  the 
mine  would  be  sealed  to  cut  off  the 
raging  fires. 

To  relieve  his  tension,  Ward  strode 
rapidly  up  the  road,  arms  swinging 
from  his  shoulders.  Cars  marked 
"Press"  came  swarming  like  vultures 
to  pick  up  the  morbid  details  and 
print  them  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

"Say,  Mister,  you  a  relative  of  one 
of  the  miner's?"  a  young  reporter 


called. 

Ward  ignored  ham  and  pushed  on. 
It  couldn't  go  on  like  this.  It  couldn't. 
He  couldn't  go  four  years  to  the  uni- 
versity having  his  guts  yanked  out 
every  time  he  got  a  telegram  saying 
that  there  had  been  another  explo- 
sion and  Dad  hadn't  been  found.  He 
couldn't  live  this  way,  he  couldn't 
study  knowing  that  the  possibility  of 
disaster  hung  like  a  huge  boulder 
above  them  all,  ready  to  drop  at  any 
moment.  If  Dad  were  dead — well, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
In  spite  of  everything,  he  had  in- 
sisted on  going  back  down  into  the 
pit  to  fill  his  lungs  with  the  coal  dust 
that  would  kill  him  if  an  accident 
didn't  do  it  first. 

But  if  he  lived — if  he  came  up 
alive  from  this  disaster — probably 
worse  than  all  the  others,  Ward  was 
giving  him  an  ultimatum.  Either 
Dad  retired  from  the  mines  and  took 
a  job  somewhere  else,  or  Ward  was 
cutting  himself  off  from  the  family, 
not  maliciously,  but  in  self-preserva- 
tion. It  wasn't  fair  to  ask  for  Mom 
and  him  to  live  on  the  edge  of  catas- 
trophe— wasn't  fair  that  they  should 
have  to  sit  there  in  the  church  watch- 
ing each  other  age  under  the  strain, 
when  there  were  other  jobs  around. 
If  Dad  went  down  again,  after  all 
this,  there  would  be  no  more  tele- 
grams to  Morgantown,  no  more  let- 
ters about  what  the  company  would 
or  wouldn't  do,  no  more  talk  of  the 
safety  regulations  which  were  never 
met.  He  would  be  no  part  of  it  again 
— not  ever. 


T 


he  news  that  continued  to  come 
in  wasn't  good.  There  had  been 
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a  second  smaller  explosion,  and 
smoke  was  coming  now  from  the 
south  portal  where  it  was  hoped  the 
men  might  have  gone  to  escape. 

Mrs.  Jacob's  sister  arrived  from 
Baltimore,  and  the  two  clasped  each 
other  and  wept. 

"I've  got  to  walk,  Mom,"  Ward 
said  desperately.  "I  can't  sit  still." 

She  understood.  "Go  on,  Ward,  I 
know  how  it  is." 

He  left  quickly,  heading  back  into 
the  woods,  away  from  the  cameras 
and  notebooks  of  the  newsmen. 

The  unbearable  part  was  Dad's 
stupid  pride — the  fierce  love/hate 
affair  with  the  pit  that  had  drawn 
him  to  it  when  he  was  only  seven- 
teen. "The  hell-hole  of  the  earth," 
he  had  called  it  many  times.  And  yet 
he  went.  And  more  than  that,  Ward 
suspected  that  he  secretly  hoped  his 
son  would  follow.  It  was  tradition. 
It  was  the  way  it  had  always  been  in 
the  Jacobs'  family,  because  where 
else  could  a  man  prove  he  really  was 
a  man? 

"Big  beast  of  a  man,"  Ward 
breathed  to  himself,  even  as  the  guilt 
welled  up  in  him  for  daring  to  think 
it.  "Clawing  his  way  through  the 
earth."  Why  should  he  and  Mom 
have  to  suffer  like  this,  over  and  over 
again,  just  so  he  could  "prove"  him- 
self? How  much  proof  did  it  take  to 
know  that  a  man  was  an  idiot  for 
going  down  in  the  dark,  dangerous 
hole  where  men  had  been  sealed  for- 
ever? 

"Ward!"  An  old  man,  hand-plow- 
ing a  small  plot  of  hard  earth, 
stopped  his  work  and  came  over.  "I 
heard  the  whistle  go  off  early  this 
morning.  Any  word  on  your  father 


vet?" 

"Not  yet." 

The  man  reached  out  and  touched 
his  arm  in  a  gesture  of  sympathy. 
"The  Lord  be  with  'im,"  he  said. 
"There's  not  another  man  like  Seth 
in  these  mountains.  Not  a  one." 

Ward  waited  awkwardly  while  the 
old  man  wiped  a  sleeve  across  his 
forehead  and  blinked  once  or  twice. 
"Back  in  the  sixties,  when  I  was  too 
old  to  be  workin'  the  mines  any  more 
but  was  doing  it  anyway,  he  saved 
my  life.  He  ever  tell  you  that?" 

Ward  shook  his  head. 

"It  was  the  blast  in  the  north  end, 
where  Perry  Hawks  got  his  legs 
blown  off.  The  tunnel  was  full  of  fire 
and  we  were  runnin'  like  the  devil 
hisself  was  touchin'  our  heels.  I 
slipped  and  broke  my  ankle.  Your  Pa 
was  clear  to  the  main  entry  before 
he  realized  I  wasn't  behind  him  no 
more.  Back  he  came,  through  the 
smoke,  and  got  me."  He  blinked 
again.  "  'Seth,'  I  says,  'you  oughtn't 
to  risk  it,  you  know — the  family  you 
got.'  'Wouldn't  be  no  respect  from 
them  if  I'd  left  you  here,'  he  says,  and 
carried  me  all  the  way  to  the  shaft. 
That  was  the  way  he  was.  The  Lord 
be  with  him." 

Ward  wanted  to  get  away,  and 
plunged  even  higher  up  the  hollow, 
away  from  the  trail.  But  he'd  for- 
gotten the  Benning  family.  Martha 
Benning  was  picking  blackberries 
when  he  came  upon  her  suddenly. 

"It's  a  pie  I'm  bakin'  for  your 
mother,  Ward,"  she  said.  "Just  come 
up  from  the  church  and  heard  the 
news  about  the  south  portal."  She 
began  to  weep.  "Remember  that  spell 
when  the  coal  was  comin'  slow  and 
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Why  didn't  his  father  quit  the  mine? 


the  men  were  workin'  a  day  or  two 
every  three  weeks?  It  was  your  Dad 
who  came  bringin'  bread  and  tinned 
meat — anything  extra  he  could  spare, 
and  you  hardly  had  enough  for  your 
own  table.  I  always  remembered 
that.  I  always  said  that  if  the  Ja- 
cobses  were  wantin',  I'd  see  to  it 
myself.  And  now  .  .  .  now  Seth'll 
likely  not  even  taste  the  pie.  .  .  ." 

"There's  no  word  yet,  one  way  or 
the  other,"  Ward  said.  "Always  hope 
until  they  seal  the  mine — it's  what 
Pa  always  said." 

"Yes,  that's  true."  She  dabbed  at 
her  eyes.  "I  shouldn't  be  talkin'  this 
way.  Many's  the  time  he's  spoke 
comfortin'  to  me  when  my  man  was 
trapped  down  there.  Sure  it'll  be 
okay,  Ward.  Sure  it  will." 

He  made  certain  this  time  that 
there  weren't  any  people  around.  He 
climbed  up  the  ridge  as  far  as  he 
could  go  and  sat  overlooking  the 
mine — the  black,  smoking  hole  that 
had  claimed  a  fourth  of  the  men  in 
the  town. 

For  almost  an  hour  he  sat  there, 
wrestling  with  the  fury.  Men 
had  to  be  mad,  didn't  they,  to  go 
into  such  a  place? 

He  realized  suddenly  how  long 
he'd  been  away  and  knew  he  had  to 
get  back  to  his  mother.  Perhaps 
there  would  be  some  news  by  now. 
Perhaps  they  had  found  Seth's  body 
and  the  long  wait  would  be  over. 
With  pounding  heart,  he  got  up  and 
started  rapidly  back  down  the  ridge. 


Did  he  really  want  it  to  happen? 

"Ward!"  A  man  was  coming 
toward  him  on  the  road  below.  It 
was  the  miner  up  the  way  who  rode 
with  Dad  in  the  mornings.  "We're 
still  hopin',"  he  said,  "but  ...  if  he 
don't  ..."  He  pressed  a  twenty  dollar 
bill  in  Ward's  hand.  "Your  Pa  loaned 
me  this  last  month  when  the  wife 
was  sick.  Didn't  see  hardly  how  he 
could  afford  it  himself,  but  he  said 
he'd  manage  somehow.  That  was  the 
kind  of  man  he  was.  It  made  the 
work  bearable,  just  bein'  around  him. 
If  he  comes  up,  you  give  it  to  him 
for  me.  If  he  don't,  he'd  want  you 
to  have  it.  .  .  ." 

Blindly  Ward  raced  on  down  the 
road  toward  the  church.  Even  before 
he  reached  it,  he  knew  there  was 
news  of  some  kind,  for  men  were 
running  and  cars  were  streaming  up 
the  road  from  Clarksburg. 

"Mom,"  he  said,  falling  onto  the 
pew  beside  his  mother.  "Any  word?" 

"Oh,  Ward,  I'm  afraid  to  hope,  but 
they've  heard  a  tapping  on  an  air 
vent  in  the  west  field.  .  .  .  It's  thought 
some  of  the  men  might  be  waiting 
there  for  rescue.  They're  setting  up 
the  rig  and  bucket  now." 

Ward  sprang  from  the  pew  and 
followed  the  running  men  to  the  west 
field.  It  had  happened  before.  It 
wasn't  impossible.  Sometimes  a  few 
men  managed  to  hole  up  near  an  air 
vent,  where  the  rush  of  air  down  the 
pipe  kept  the  flames  and  smoke  back 
long  enough  for  a  rescue  bucket  to 
be  lowered. 
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Why  did  it  take  so  long  to  remove 
the  cap  on  the  vent?  Ward  clutched 
at  his  head  in  anguish  as  he  crouched 
on  the  ground  and  waited.  Why  did 
it  take  so  long  to  get  the  hoist  in 
position — to  drop  the  cable  with  the 
scoop  bucket  attached? 

Someone  crouched  there  beside 
him.  Tm  hopin'  it's  Seth,"  said  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  other  miners.  "But 
if  it  ain't  ...  I  thought  you'd  like  to 
know  what  your  Pa  was  sayin'  about 
you.  Just  last  week  him  and  me  was 
talkin'  'bout  kids,  and  he  told  me 
how  you  were  goin'  to  college.  'I'm 
makin'  it  my  way  and  Ward's  makin' 
it  his,'  he  said.  'An'  I'm  right  proud 
of  the  boy.' " 

Ward  closed  his  eyes.  "Thanks," 
he  said.  "I'd  ...  I'd  like  to  remember 
that." 

Slowly  the  bucket  went  down  and 
all  was  quiet  except  the  creak  of  the 
hoist.  Slowly,  much  too  slowly,  it 
returned  with  a  grime-covered  miner 
inside,  and  a  cheer  went  up.  The 
man  stumbled  out — a  miner  from  up 
the  hollow — white  tear  marks  etched 
in  the  coal  black  on  his  cheeks. 

"How  many  more?"  the  people 
shouted.  "Who's  down  there?  How 
many?" 

"There's  eight  of  us,"  the  man 
gasped,  gulping  down  the  water 
which  was  thrust  in  his  hand.  "Don't 
know  them  all  for  sure,  but  there's 
Robbie  Sanders  and  Seth  Jacobs  .  .  ." 

Ward  turned  his  face  away  and  his 
grateful  heart  pounded.  If  Dad  could 
go  through  hell  down  there,  then  he'd 
do  it  up  here  for  as  long  as  Dad  held 
out.  If  Dad  needed  the  mine,  the 
miners  needed  Dad.  This  was  his 
place,  where  he  could  give  of  him- 


self, and  nowhere  else  was  he  needed 
more.  ■  ■ 


RESURRECTION:  Can  We  Be 
Sure? 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

died,  death  is  never  a  welcome 
subject,  whether  the  prospect  of  our 
own  or  that  of  a  close  relative.  In- 
deed, Paul  says  it  is  "the  last  enemy." 
Yet  it  need  not  bring  us  uncertainty 
or  despair.  We  need  not  fear  it:  its 
sting  went  when  Jesus  Christ  de- 
feated death  and  so  assured  us  that 
we  too  shall  rise  again. 

Jesus'  resurrection  from  the  dead 
gives  us  the  proof  that  our  sins  have 
been  forgiven.  Jesus  said  he  was 
dying  for  our  sins.  God's  raising 
Christ  from  the  dead  assures  us  that 
he  was  satisfied  with  his  son's  sacri- 
fice for  sin.  Jesus'  resurrection  pro- 
claims this  fact  to  us  all. 

God's  raising  Christ  from  the  dead, 
demonstrated  the  extent  of  his 
power.  To  give  resurrection  of  life  is 
possible  to  God  alone.  That  same 
power  is  at  work  today  operating 
in  our  lives  to  make  us  Christlike  in 
spirit.  It  will  yet  work  to  make  us 
Christlike  in  body,  too  (Philippians 
3:21). 

Realizing  that  Jesus'  resurrection  is 
the  crucial  fact  of  the  Christian  faith, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  certain 
that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead.  We 
are  delighted  that  God  has  given  us 
such  convincing  proof.  ■  ■ 

SUCCESS:  Learning  from  others  how  to 
avoid  their  mistakes.— Eva  Kraus. 
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By  Wayne  E.  Oates 


Sensitivity  means  the  capacity  of 
the  organism  to  respond  to  stim- 
ulation from  the  environment.  In  the 
realm  of  the  physical  senses,  we 
speak  of  thresholds  of  sensitivity. 
Adaptation  of  the  eye  to  conditions 
of  darkness  increases  visual  sensi- 
tivity, for  example.  Visual  sensitivity 
increases  ten  thousand  times  under 
dark-adapted  conditions.  In  hearing, 
the  lower  limit  for  sensitivity  is  about 
18  vibrations  per  second  and  the 
upper  limit  is  about  30,000  vibra- 
tions per  second.  Probably  one  of 
our  most  sensitive  abilities  is  the 
sense  of  smell.  One  can  smell  one 
part  of  mercaptan  in  50,000,000,000 
parts  of  air! 

An  interesting  fact  about  sensi- 
tivity to  pain  is  that  we  do  not  re- 
spond at  all  to  pain  until  we  respond 
totally.  The  human  organism  is  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made  in  its 
capacity  to  be  sensitive  to  its  en- 


vironment. Some  of  the  sensitivity 
specialists  today  are  telling  us  that 
a  wider  use  of  our  senses  can  make 
us  more  aware  of  our  bodily  feelings 
and  natural  events  taking  place 
around  us.  In  fact,  we  rarely  use  even 
a  small  range  of  our  capacities  for 
sensing  and  knowing  what  is  happen- 
ing around  us.  Widening  and  deep- 
ening our  range  of  consciousness 
should  be  a  part  of  our  spiritual 
quest.  We  need  to  ask  two  questions: 
"What  is  it  that  hinders  us  from 
being  sensitive  to  ourselves,  to  others, 
and  to  God?"  "What  is  it  that  enables 
us  to  be  more  sensitive  to  ourselves, 
to  others,  and  to  God?" 

Hindrances  to  Sensitivity 

The  first  hindrance  to  sensitivity 
to  the  effects  we  are  having  upon 
others,  they  are  having  upon  us,  and 
how  we  stand  in  relation  to  God  is 
haste.  Haste  narrows  the  focus  of  our 
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attention.  We  overschedule  and  over- 
program  a  day.  We  seek  to  accom- 
plish everything  in  one  day.  This 
hinders  us  from  a  wide-angle  vision 
of  our  relation  to  self,  to  others  and 
to  God.  Just  having  a  specific  amount 
of  time  each  day  that  is  not  scheduled 
breaks  this  pace  and  reveals  to  us 
messages  from  others  which  often 
turn  into  messages  from  God. 

Another  hindrance  to  sensitivity  is 
internal  preoccupation.  Quite  often, 
without  even  knowing  it,  we  are  in- 
ternally preoccupied  with  making 
major  decisions  about  life  when  we 
are  half-heartedly  trying  to  do  every- 
thing else.  Thus  we  cut  ourselves  off 
from  undivided  attention  to  others. 
The  end  result  is  insensitivity  to  what 
they  were  trying  to  communicate  to 
us. 

A  constructive  alternative  to  this 
is  to  take  "time  out"  and  focus  our 
attention  wholeheartedly  on  the  ma- 
jor decisions  we  are  struggling  with 
at  any  given  time.  We  might  become 
more  sensitive  to  ourselves  by  asking 
one  of  our  friends  to  "hear  us  out" 
as  we  think  through  what  is  on  our 
mind.  In  the  same  process,  we  be- 
come sensitive  to  another  person. 
God  speaks  to  us  in  the  "between- 
ness"  situation  of  our  dialogue  with 
a  friend  and  we  both  become  more 
sensitive  to  God's  way  of  working  in 
our  lives. 

A  third  hindrance  to  sensitivity  to 
others,  to  ourselves,  and  to  God  is 
grief.  We  are  stunned  and  numbed 
when  we  lose  someone  by  death, 
when  we  suffer  a  major  disappoint- 
ment in  other  people,  when  we  lose 
an  ambition  for  which  we  have 
striven.  We  become  less  prone  to  risk 


ourselves  in  abandon  in  being  aware 
of  others.  Grief  is  a  form  of  psychic 
pain.  When  we  are  hurt,  we  with- 
draw from  being  hurt  again.  This 
makes  us  apathetic  to  others,  hesitant 
in  relationships,  and  quizzical  of 
God's  good  will  toward  us.  You 
might  examine  your  own  losses  to 
see  wherein  they  have  made  you  in- 
sensitive to  others'  needs,  unfeeling 
of  God's  goodness,  or  reluctant  to 
enter  into  covenants  with  others  that 
require  feeling  on  your  part. 

Aids  To  Sensitivity 

We  need  now  to  look  at  some  of 
the  disciplines  of  the  spiritual  life 
that  enables  us  to  be  more  sensitive 
to  others,  to  ourselves,  and  to  God. 
I  have  already  identified  a  few: 
breaking  the  routine  of  the  day  with 
unscheduled  opportunities  for  aware- 
ness of  life;  forthright  facing  of  ma- 
jor decisions  that  need  to  be  made; 
and  a  careful  assessment  of  the 
effects  of  our  griefs.  Let  me  suggest 
a  few  more  specifics: 

Write  a  letter  to  a  person  to  whom 
you  are  close  and  tell  him  how  you 
are  getting  along  and  ask  him  to 
write  to  you  and  tell  you  how  he 
is  getting  along.  You  will  be  able 
to  put  into  words  in  a  letter  feelings 
that  you  might  struggle  to  say  in 
face-to-face  conversation.  This  gets 
you  started  to  responding  to  people 
at  the  feeling  level.  Ordinarily  we 
respond  to  people  at  the  fact  level. 
We  function  like  computers  rather 
than  folks  with  feelings.  Strive  man- 
fully— or  womanfully — to  put  your 
deepest  and  most  positive  feelings 
about  this  person  into  words.  Any 
body  can  put  their  most  negative 
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feelings  into  words.  It  takes  courage 
to  put  your  positive  feelings  down  on 
paper. 

Listen  to  another  person  for  an 
hour — or  any  part  of  an  hour — and 
then  try  to  tell  him  what  he  said  to 
you  in  a  few  words.  Tell  it  in  such  a 
way  that  you  indicate  that  you  are 
sure  you  understand  what  he  has 
been  trying  to  say.  Sometimes  these 
conversations  begin  in  the  most  trivial 
way.  You  will  remember  that  Jesus' 
conversation  with  the  woman  at  the 
well  began  with  his  asking  her  for  a 
drink  of  water!  Listening  to  another 
person  is  often  like  looking  at  a 
beautiful  cloud  formation.  With  the 
passage  of  time,  his  story,  like  a  cloud 
formation,  changes  as  you  listen  to 
him.  This  is  not  that  he  is  being  in- 
sincere with  you.  Rather,  he  is  learn- 
ing what  he  really  thinks  as  you 
enable  him  to  say  what  he  is  feeling. 

Share  with  another  person  some  of 
your  own  deepest  feelings  about  life. 
This  person  may  be  a  person  with 
whom  you  work  day  after  day  and 
you  just  never  have  talked  at  more 
than  a  superficial  level.  Now  you  get 
acquainted  with  each  other  in  depth 
because  you  have  decided  to  trust 
each  other  a  little  bit  more  than  the 
workaday  detail  of  the  day's  work 
requires.  We  get  on  their  wave  length 


and  they  get  on  ours  and  we  com- 
municate with  each  other  without 
static  because  of  the  element  of  per- 
sonal trust. 

A  final  suggestion:  Pick  out  a 
biblical  personality  and  get  ac- 
quainted with  him  or  her  in  depth. 
You  can  do  this  by  taking  your  con- 
cordance and  looking  up  the  name 
of  a  person  like  Barnabas,  or  Stephen, 
or  Nathaniel,  or  some  of  the  other 
less  well-known  and  less  controversial 
personalities  of  the  Bible.  As  you  ex- 
plore this  person's  biography  in 
depth,  you  will  become  more  sensitive 
to  your  own  self,  to  your  interaction 
with  other  persons,  and  to  the  pres- 
ence and  power  of  God  in  your  life. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  study 
the  life  of  Christ,  but  you  are  likely 
to  say:  "He  is  the  Christ,  and  what 
he  says  and  does  is  perfect,  and  I  am 
so  imperfect."  However,  if  you  see 
what  the  Spirit  of  Christ  does 
through  some  of  the  very  human 
people  of  the  Bible,  you  will  be  more 
at  home.  Christ  himself  was  very 
human,  but  we  do  not  allow  him  to 
speak  to  us  as  a  human  being  often 
enough. 

As  you  do  these  things,  may  your 
love  and  sensitivity  to  God  and  others 
increase  in  all  manner  of  knowledge 
and  inner  perception.  ■  ■ 


HAPPINESS:   Finding  one's  glasses  in   time   to  remember  why  we  needed 
them— Eva  Kraus. 

PSYCHIATRIST:  One  who  doesn't  have  to  worry  when  he  has  others  do  it 
for  him.— Eva  Kraus. 

Living  costs  are  always  about  the  same— everything  you  earn.— Anna  Herbert. 
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Brothers:  black  and  white 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


Soul  Brother — whites  became  fa- 
miliar with  this  term  during  the 
tragic  and  disastrous  destruction  of 
large  areas  of  stores  and  homes  in 
such  communities  as  Watts,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Detroit,  Michigan. 
These  two  words  were  painted  on 
windows  and  doors  of  business  places 
to  tell  the  militants  on  their  mission 
of  burning  that  they  should  spare 
such  properties  because  they  were 
owned  and  operated  by  blacks. 

It  is  a  phrase  which  persons  of  any 
color  should  be  able  to  use  concern- 
ing others  of  any  color  or  racial  ori- 
gin. Certainly  all  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  should  be 
"soul  brothers"  of  every  other  hu- 
man being,  however  difficult.  For 
the  Bible  which  conveys  the  word 
of  God  to  believers  in  Christ  is  ex- 
plicit, clear  and  strong  in  its  view 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls. 


Every  one  of  us  has  known  what  it  is 
to  be  prejudiced  against  others.  As 
someone  defined  it,  prejudice  means 
being  down  on  something  or  some- 
one you  are  not  up  on.  But  Christians 
ought  to  be  "up  on"  their  Christian 
faith. 

The  Christian  (and  Jewish)  doctrine 
of  creation  affirms  that  Cod  made  us 
to  be  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  last 
man  and  woman  of  us — and  forever. 

True,  in  the  best  of  families  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  and  mis- 
understandings and  even  injustice. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  all  are  one 
in  the  family  usually  acts  as  a  deter- 
rent to  extreme  hostility  and  open 
fighting.  For  the  Christian  and  for 
the  religious  Jew,  mankind  has  a 
common  origin  in  God.  Consider  the 
two  Genesis  stories  of  the  origin  of 
man;  all  mankind  is  there  reported 
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as  stemming  from  the  same  first  an- 
cestors, Adam  and  Eve.  A  rabbi  was 
asked  why  in  these  old  stories  God  is 
said  to  have  created  only  two  people. 
The  rabbi  replied  that  it  was  so  that 
nobody  could  say,  "I  come  from  a 
better  stock  than  you  do."  God,  says 
the  scriptures  of  our  faith,  created 
man  in  his  own  image  which  means 
that  God  created  us  in  his  spiritual 
likeness.  The  divine  Creator  placed 
us  on  this  planet,  pulling  and  pushing 
us  by  the  wonderful  processes  of 
evolution  until  man  could  live  re- 
sponsibly in  obedience  to  his  Creator. 

This  is  why  it  is  not  romantic  to 
say  that  every  human  being  has  a 
sanctity,  a  sacredness,  a  value  not  in 
himself  primarily  but  in  the  very 
source  of  his  being — God.  In  Athens 
many  centuries  ago  the  Apostle  Paul, 
perhaps  facing  an  audience  com- 
posed of  men  of  many  nationalities 
with  many  prejudices,  declared: 
"And  he  made  from  one  every  nation 
of  men  to  live  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth"  (Acts  17:26).  Malachi,  an 
Old  Testament  prophet  asks:  "Have 
we  not  all  one  father?  Hath  not  one 
God  created  us?"  He  then  asks  the 
question  which  should  stab  us  not 
only  awake  but  should  stab  us  with 
a  sense  of  our  own  sin  against  those 
who  are  not  of  our  color  or  race: 
"Why  do  we  deal  treacherously  every 
man  against  his  brother  .  .  .?"  (Mal- 
achi 2:10  KJV). 

Nearly  every  one  of  us  who  knows 
something  about  World  War  II  has 
heard  of  the  British  defeat  at  Dun- 
kirk. If  a  defeat  can  be  glorious  that 
one  was  for  our  allies.  A  soldier  who 
went  through  its  terrible  ordeal  was 
asked  by  a  friend,  "What  did  it  feel 


like  out  there  on  the  beach  at  Dun- 
kirk, with  the  sea  in  front  of  you,  the 
German  Army  behind  you,  and  the 
German  bombers  overhead?"  The 
soldier  answered:  "It  was  a  strange 
feeling.  I  had  the  feeling  that  every 
man  on  the  beach  was  my  brother." 
The  gospel  of  Christ  says  that  not 
only  every  man  on  the  beach  but 
every  man  in  the  world  is  our  brother 
and  every  woman  is  our  sister.  We 
have  one  Father,  and  we  are  made 
of  one  blood;  only  the  blood  types 
differ. 

Even  a  stronger  reason  for  affirming 
and  asking  God's  help  to  live,  our 
brotherhood  is  found  in  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  redemption. 

Somehow  in  the  life  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  God  acted  to  reconcile 
us  to  himself  and  to  one  another. 
What  was  done  we  could  not  do  for 
ourselves.  God,  says  the  Apostle  Paul 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling — bridging 
the  gulf  between  every  man  and 
woman  and  divine  reality,  and  bridg- 
ing the  gulf  man  has  created  between 
himself  and  his  brother  man  (2  Cor- 
inthians 5:18,  19).  "God  so  loved  the 
world,"  or  as  the  New  English  Bible 
translated  the  words  of  the  heart  of 
the  gospel:  "God  loved  the  world  so 
much  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  that 
everyone  who  has  faith  in  him  may 
not  die  but  have  eternal  life"  (John 
3:16).  Note  that  the  word  is  "every- 
one", not  white,  Anglo-Saxon  Protes- 
tants or  blacks  or  browns  or  folks  of 
any  other  hue.  "God  loved  the 
world,"  not  just  my  country,  but 
every  nation,  every  people.  Christ 
died  for  all.  As  a  result  the  barriers 
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must  fall.  "You  who  once  were  far 
off  have  been  brought  near  through 
the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood."  In 
this  new  creation  there  "cannot  be 
Greek  and  Jew  .  .  .  barbarian,  Scy- 
thians, slave,  free  man,  but  Christ 
is  all,  and  in  all"  (Colossians  3:11). 
See  what  serious  implications  this 
truth  has  whenever  we  discriminate 
against  any  person  or  group  because 
of  race  or  class  or  rank,  we  deny 
Christ's  work  in  the  world.  We  be- 
have as  if  Christ  had  died  in  vain 
and  that  God's  love  was  a  lie. 

Then  why  is  there  so  much  racial 
strife  and  conflict?  Why  have  militant 
blacks  and  extremist  whites  taken  the 
positions  they  have  and  engaged  in 
bombings,  even  senseless  killings,  and 
live  and  speak  with  such  vicious 
hatred? 

The  explanation  is  not  simple.  In 
our  country  the  problem  is  indeed 
more  complicated  than  elsewhere 
outside  of  Africa.  It  may  well  be  be- 
cause while  the  Europeans  came  to 
America  to  improve  their  circum- 
stances the  African  was  carried  "from 
a  tribal  society  with  its  own  codes 
into  an  animal-like  existence,  where 
he  was  chattelized  and  dehumanized 
as  much  as  possible."  We  are  learn- 
ing from  demands  to  teach  black  his- 
tory in  our  schools  and  colleges  that 
"the  African  brought  here  to  be  a 
slave  of  a  white  owner  was  able  to 
retain  almost  nothing  of  his.  own  ori- 
ginal civilization."  Richard  and  Jo 
Webb,  both  whites,  living  in  New 
York  wrote  this  in  a  most  illuminat- 
ing and  disturbing  article,  "Black 
Power  in  America,"  for  readers  of  a 
magazine  published  in  London,  Eng- 


land, entitled  Commonwealth  (Au- 
gust, 1970).  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
remind  us  that  slave  families  were 
broken  up  on  the  auction  block,  that 
slaves  were  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses after  importing  slaves  was  for- 
bidden by  our  laws. 

Until  recently  the  black  in  America 
was  treated  as  belonging  to  some 
subhuman  species.  When  the  slaves 
were  emancipated  they  were  very 
poorly  equipped  to  cope  with  a  free 
existence.  The  great  majority  were 
illiterate  and  unskilled  in  anything 
but  domestic  and  rough  farm  labor. 
Poverty-stricken  and  suffering  often 
from  punitive  measures,  the  ex-slave 
became  an  object  of  fear  and  revul- 
sion. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  so  little 
available  in  the  way  of  adequate 
education,  economic  opportunity  and 
elementary  justice,  so  many  migrated 
to  the  North?  Tragically,  in  northern 
communities  the  new  arrivals  and 
their  families  were  forced  by  financial 
conditions  and  the  prejudices  of 
white  citizens  to  live  in  what  we 
know  now  as  ghettoes.  Our  experts 
tell  us  that  "there  is  no  black  person 
in  the  United  States  who  is  not 
militant,  although  the  vast  majority 
are  nonviolent.  .  ."  The  basic  de- 
mands are  simple  enough:  decent 
education  for  their  children;  educa- 
tion which  teaches  black  children  of 
the  enormous  contributions  made  to 
both  American  and  world  history;  the 
right  to  live  where  they  choose  and 
where  their  economic  condition  per- 
mits without  undergoing  personal 
indignities;  the  right  to  hold  any  posi- 
tion to  which  their  abilities  and  edu- 
cation entitle  them."  What  basically 
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does  our  black  brother  want?  To  be 
considered  and  to  be  treated  as  a  hu- 
man being,  one  of  God's  children, 
entitled  when  he  shows  himself  able 
to  be  qualified  for  them  by  his  own 
education  and  ability  and  character, 
to  all  the  privileges  and  responsibili- 
ties and  opportunities  of  his  white 
brothers. 

When  will  these  legitimate  aspira- 
tions be  achieved?  Not  for  a  long 
time,  say  most  students  of  the  prob- 
lems. Why?  Because  we  who  are 
white — the  majority  in  America — 
have  such  prejudice.  Emotionally  we 
have  the  hardest  time  to  accept  the 
individual  worth  of  the  black  man 
and  woman.  There  is  a  lack  of  com- 
munication between  whites  and  the 
blacks  that  is  really  appalling  and 
must  be  overcome. 

Is  it  not  true  that  blacks  prefer  to 
live  by  themselves,  on  college  cam- 
puses as  well  as  in  most  cities?  It 
seems  to  be  true  except  for  the  suc- 


cessful black  capitalist  of  culture  and 
refinement.  We  who  are  white  and 
regard  ourselves  as  Christians  fail  to 
communicate,  to  legislate  wisely  and 
justly.  This  is  one  reason  we  have 
the  growth  of  revolutionary,  Marxist 
groups  such  as  some  Black  Panthers 
and  others.  As  Christian  men  and 
women  we  can  repent  of  our  ances- 
tors' and  of  our  own  sins  of  prejudice 
and  hatred  and  injustice.  We  can 
work  with  others  of  every  racial 
origin  and  color  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  black  men  and  women  to 
make  the  most  of  their  potential. 
When  black  persons  do  achieve  the 
high  place  so  many  strive  for,  and 
become  physicians,  businessmen, 
lawyers,  professors,  we  must  treat 
them  not  as  we  do  others  and  not  as 
black  physicians,  black  businessmen, 
black  lawyers,  black  profesors,  etc. 
In  God's  sight  we  are  "soul  brothers." 
So  let  us  start  acting  and  living  that 
way.  ■  ■ 


Weeds  Can  Be  Lovely  Things 


By  William  R.  Howard 


Weeds  have  plagued  mankind 
since  Adam  made  the  Garden 
of  Eden  an  unkempt  playground. 
They  have  been  chopped  down, 
sprayed  with  weed-killer,  and 
grubbed   up   by    every   conceivable 
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type  of  implement.  Ladies  abhor 
them,  farmers  despise  them,  and 
physicians  degrade  them.  Weeds 
thrive  better  by  far  than  those  who 
condemn  them.  These  indestructible 
weeds,  like  the  cockroach,  challenge 


the  ingenuity  of  man. 

Quang  Tri  Chapel  in  Vietnam  sits 
on  a  windy  hill  in  the  middle  of  a 
combat  base  that  is  adorned  by  gul- 
lies, barbed  wire,  and  weeds.  The 
Third  Marine  Division  Chaplain  had 
given  me  a  set  of  orders  that  placed 
the  environs  of  the  chapel  under  my 
care.  This  included  the  green  tropical 
foliage  that  engulfed  the  premises  as 
well  as  the  green  "grunts"  that  at- 
tended. The  Marine  troops  I  could 
handle,  but  the  weeds  were  a  per- 
petual curse.  They  grew  so  pro- 
lifically  that  they  came  through  the 
floor  of  the  chapel.  The  defoliation 
team  had  sprayed  them,  but  they 
grew  with  a  persistent  vigor  as  if 
nature  blessed  them.  They  even 
seemed  to  grow  for  a  divine  purpose 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  nurture. 

The  first  Sunday  I  was  there  the 
sun  broke  through  the  horizon  clouds 
with  a  Vietnamese  brilliance.  The 
chapel  had  been  readied  to  acclaim 
the  day.  Every  item  of  worship  was 
in  the  proper  place.  My  Australian 
assistant  called  "Big  Red"  had 
swabbed  the  decks,  rigged  the  wor- 
ship center  for  worship,  and  care- 
fully folded  the  bulletins. 

"Big  Red"  carefully  placed  the  last 
bulletin  on  the  top  of  the  neat  stack, 
looked  toward  the  chancel  at  me  and 
interrupted  my  meditation  with, 
"Gee,  Chaplain,  we  have  no  flowers!" 

Quang  Tri  had  no  flowers.  We 
searched  the  entire  perimeter.  There 
was  no  blooming  thing  in  sight. 

"Big  Red,"  I  said,  "Get  me  the 
scissors." 

Near  the  chapel  stood  a  large 
patch  of  tall  sage  grass  with  tassels. 
Wild  bamboo  neighbored  the  sage 


grass.  A  few  swift  chops  provided  a 
dozen  stalks  of  bamboo  and  a  supply 
of  sage.  Each  stalk  was  carried  back 
to  the  small  sacristy  and  lovingly 
placed  in  the  two  dented  sand-filled 
chrome  vases. 

The  arrangements  took  on  a  simi- 
lar shape.  A  final  flair  of  placement 
gave  the  stalks  the  overall  design  of 
an  intended  Japanese  flower  arrange- 
ment. 

Church  call  sounded  across  the 
Quang  Tri  hills.  The  troops  promptly 
arrived,  tired,  dirty,  and  casual.  The 
first  lad  entered  reverently,  paused, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  surprised  whisper, 
"Where  did  we  get  the  flowers?" 

"Big  Red"  unhesitantly  replied, 
"Man,  weeds  can  be  lovely  things!" 


WONDERFUL  WORLD 

World,  you  are  wonderful, 

With  trees  so  tall, 
Mountains,  valleys, 

And  sky  over  all. 
Just  like  a  mother 

With  infinite  charms, 
All  men  are  your  children; 

You  open  your  arms 
To  vagrant  and  pauper, 

To  prince  and  king. 
You  speak  to  the  faint  heart 

And  make  it  sing. 
World,  you  are  wonderful, 

You  smile— and  then 
The  spirit  broken 

Is  whole  again! 
— Ollie  James  Robertson 
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Jlullaiuf, 


By  M.  Hodgkinson 


"WS 


re   the   orphans   of  Ba- 
taan." 


"No  papa." 

"No  mamma." 

"No  Uncle  Sam." 

The  songs  we  sang  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  heard  in  the  silent, 
mosquito-ridden  air,  but  this  dirge  of 
loneliness  was  whispered,  from  time 
to  time,  by  a  desperately  discouraged 
few. 

Day  after  endless  day,  we  slogged 
across  the  Bataan  peninsula,  each 
hour  diminishing  our  hopes,  as  well 
as  our  number. 

Despair  was  our  constant  com- 
panion as  those  of  us  who  were  the 
survivors  of  the  Bataan  death  march 
struggled  through  the  unbearable, 
sticky  heat  of  the  tropics;  our  Jap- 
anese captors,  with  their  unleashed 
fury,  right  on  our  heels. 

Buddies,  fatally  sick  from  dysen- 
tery, dengue  fever,  and  starvation, 
were  left  by  the  roadside  in  the 
jungle  when  they  could  no  longer 
stay  on  their  feet,  and  we,  who  could 
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still  march,  were  mercilessly  driven 
forward,  not  allowed  to  stop  to  give 
a  word  of  comfort  or  even  bury  our 
dead. 

Surely,  a  few  hopeless  young  men 
could  be  forgiven  the  certainty  that 
they  had  indeed  been  forgotten  by 
Uncle  Sam  and  were,  in  truth,  the 
orphans  of  Bataan. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  past  horrors. 
All  this  is  a  matter  of  history  has  a 
way  of  repeating  itself. 

Sometime  ago,  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital  in  San 
Diego,  I  sat  in  a  pleasant  sun-filled 
room  with  our  only  son,  a  member  of 
the  recently  released  crew  of  the 
spy  ship,  Pueblo. 

Our  once  cleareyed,  buoyant  boy, 
age  twenty  years,  was  a  thin,  tired 
middle-aged  man.  His  scarred  lips 
over  teeth  that  were  crooked  snags, 
(the  result  of  brutal,  senseless  beat- 
ing by  North  Korean  guards),  held 
little  resemblance  to  the  smiling  ones 
I  remembered. 


Still,  in  his  blue  eyes,  with  their 
look  of  premature  adulthood,  there 
was  one  of  courage  and  conviction, 
not  bitterness. 

We  talked  aimlessly  of  the  many 
things  that  had  happened  since  he 
left  home,  as  well  as  of  his  experi- 
ences in  prison. 

"Did  you  ever  feel  that  Uncle  Sam 
had  deserted  you?"  I  asked. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  "No, 
never,"  he  replied  steadily.  "We 
knew  that  someway,  somehow,  we 
would  be  rescued.  It  was  always  just 
around  the  corner." 

Then,  "Dad,  do  you  remember 
that  song  you  used  to  sing  to  me 
when  I  was  little?  It  went  like  this." 

Our  son's  familiar  husky  voice 
drifted  across  the  quiet  room. 

"We're  the  orphans  of  Bataan." 

"No  papa." 

"No  mamma." 

"No  Uncle  Sam." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  blinking  back  the 
tears,  "but  I  didn't  think  you'd  re- 
member it.  You  were  pretty  little  and 
I  wasn't  much  of  a  singer.  I  just 
hummed  it  to  get  you  to  sleep  at 
night.  Your  mother  used  to  say, 
'That's  the  most  monotonous  tune  I 
ever  heard.' " 

"I  know,  but  you  were  near  and  I 
was  safe  and  warm  and  loved."  he 
paused.  "After  we  were  captured  and 
the  static  died  down,  the  days  were 
pretty  long  and  the  nights  longer.  I 
used  to  hum  that  song  until  I  fell 
asleep.  Not  out  loud,  although  it 
wouldn't  have  mattered  to  the  other 
guys.  We  all  had  our  little  hang-ups." 

"Not  what  I'd  call  an  encouraging 
song  for  a  captive,"  I  muttered. 

"Maybe  not,  but  it  was  familiar 


and  felt  like  home.  You  know,  Dad, 
I  must  have  been  well  past  the  little- 
boy  age  before  I  knew  what  those 
words  meant.  You  never  talked 
much." 

He  looked  out  the  hospital  win- 
dow, across  the  formal  gardens  to  the 
distant  ships  in  San  Diego's  harbor. 

"When  the  monotony  of  prison  life 
began,  I  thought  a  lot  about  what 
happened  to  you  on  Bataan.  I  knew, 
if  you  could  make  it,  so  could  I.  How 
come  you  survived,  anyway?" 

"Guess  it  was  because  your  grand- 
mother made  me  eat  my  spinach,"  I 
quipped. 

A  small  smile  came  over  our  son's 
face,  "Did  you  guys  really  think 
Uncle  Sam  had  deserted  you?" 

Swiftly,  I  went  back  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  "No,  not  really.  It 
was  war  and  we  knew  the  impossible 
couldn't  be  done,  but  we  didn't  lose 
faith  in  our  country.  That  song  was 
just  something  some  guy  made  up, 
and  at  first,  we  thought  it  was  funny." 

"Not  very  funny  after  a  while  I'll 
bet,  but  to  me  it  meant  you  and  Mom 
were  waiting  for  me,  so  I  wasn't  an 
orphan  and  there  was  an  Uncle  Sam 
who  would  come  for  us  some  morn- 
ing for  sure/' 

Neither  the  words  nor  the  rhythm 
of  the  song  could  be  called  happy, 
but  it  had  a  soothing  something  that 
meant  security  and  hope  for  one 
young  American. 

As  we  talked,  old-fashioned  words 
like  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  love  of 
country  fell  easily  from  our  son's 
scarred  lips. 

"We  prayed  a  lot,  too,  Dad.  We 
prayed  to  God  and  to  Uncle  Sam. 
Sometimes  confusing  the  two." 
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His  was  a  certain  firm  knowledge      stances  were,  his  country  and  his  God 
that   no   matter    what   the    circum-      would  never  desert  him,  nor  he  them. 


Our  Loved  Ones  Departed  Ahead 


By  Frederick  W.  Kates 


Because  of  the  Christian's  under- 
standing of  life  as  pilgrimage 
from  birth  through  life  and  through 
death  to  God,  pagan  gloom  and 
darkness  do  not  hang  like  a  pall  of 
cold  fog  over  Christian  graves.  The 
Christian  knows  that  the  whole  crea- 
tion is  God's  house  and  that  this 
present  world  is  not  the  only  habita- 
tion for  the  living.  He  knows  that  in 
God's  mansions  there  are  many 
rooms,  and  that  death  is  but  a  brush- 
ing aside  of  a  curtain  and  passing 
from  one  room  on  this  side  into  a 
brighter  room  beyond. 

The  Christian  rests  assured  that 
when  his  loved  ones  depart  on  ahead 
through  the  gate  of  death  into  the 
life  beyond,  they  continue  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  loving,  merciful 
Father-God,  and  that  all  is  well  with 
them  and  all  will  be  well  for  them. 
He  knows,  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Dean  Inge  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  that 
"The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in 
the  hand  of  God,  and  what  is  dear  to 
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him  will  never  be  plucked  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living."  He  believes  that 
death  does  not  cut  us  off  from  the 
love  of  God,  that,  if  anything,  it 
brings  us  even  more  completely  into 
the  realm  of  it.  St.  Paul  voices  the 
conviction  of  every  Christian  heart 
when  he  exclaims: 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
in  death  or  life,  in  the  realm  of 
spirits  or  superhuman  powers,  in 
the  world  as  it  is  or  the  world  as  it 
shall  be,  in  the  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  heights  or  depths — nothing 
in  all  creation  that  can  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord  (Romans  8:38-39, 
NEB). 

And  in  that  other  world  that  lies 
beyond  death,  the  next  stage  of  our 
pilgrimage,  our  departed  loved  ones 
rest  in  peace  close  to  Christ  and  near 
to  God,  waiting  until  we  join  them 
there.  Where  Jesus  is,  there  are  those 
who  are  vanished  now  from  our  sight, 


but  neither  now  nor  ever  from  our 
hearts  and  thoughts  and  prayers.  And 
in  that  other  world  beyond  this  which 
the  servants  of  God  enter  when  life 
on  earth  is  done,  there  are  greater 
wonders,  fuller  experiences,  richer 
fellowships,  wider  knowledge,  and 
finer  ecstatic  joys  than  our  minds  can 
now  conceive.  Cried  St.  Paul:  "Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him"  (1  Corin- 
thians 2:9,  KJV). 

In  the  life  beyond  death  the  ser- 
vants of  God  will  be  even  more 
wondrously  receiving  Christ's  and 
God's  ministrations.  There  God  will 
be  concerned  with  repairing  the 
broken  places  which  this  life  has 
caused,  healing  the  broken  lives 
which  this  life  has  produced,  lifting 
the  burdens  which  this  life  has 
placed  on  tired  shoulders,  giving 
men  and  women  deep  pleasures 
which  this  life  denied  them.  In 
heaven  God  will  bestow  flowers  of 
beauty  which  in  the  ugliness  of  this 
life  have  had  no  chance  to  grow; 
will  make  well  those  who  in  this  life 
were  sick,  easing  pain,  cheering 
hearts,  releasing  lives.  And  this,  that 
on  the  wings  of  God's  wondrous  love 
men  may  take  flight  into  those  high 
regions  of  life  where  it  is  his  purpose 
that  his  sons  and  daughters  should 
dwell. 

Viewing  life  as  perpetual  pilgrim- 
age from  birth  through  life  and 
through  death  unto  God  from  whom 
we  came  enables  the  Christian  to 
realize  that  death,  when  it  comes  to 
himself  or  to  those  we  love,  is  just  a 
small  thing,   just  an  incident,   that 


means  nothing  really,  at  all;  most 
certainly,  that  it  is  not  the  unmiti- 
gatedly  tragic  and  disastrous  end  of 
everything,  as  nonbelievers  regard  it 
nowadays. 

When  death  comes,  there  is  no 
real  break.  Life,  and  all  that  really 
counts  in  life  goes  on;  and  God  is  on 
the  other  side  of  death  just  as  he  is 
on  this  side.  Death  is  just  a  way- 
station  on  our  life's  pilgrimage.  It  is 
a  door  that  swings  wide-open  to  per- 
mit life  to  walk  through  into  a 
brighter  and  happier  land  closer  to 
Christ  and  nearer  to  God.  Death  but 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  next 
stage  of  our  pilgrimage  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  life  lived  more  intimately 
in  the  presence  of  God,  enveloped  in 
his  encompassing  love,  and  resplend- 
ent with  the  glory  and  the  peace  of  a 
God-loving  soul  which  after  long  and 
hard  journeying  through  life  on  earth 
has  moved  on  ahead  of  us  in  its  pil- 
grimage back  to  its  true  home — the 
Father's  house  and  the  embrace  of 
the  Father's  arms.  ■  ■ 

THE  WORLD  IS  LARGE 

The  world  is  large,  but  not  too  large. 
There's  room  for  everyone 
To  help  in  some  way  that  suits  HIM. 
There's  so  much  to  be  done! 

The  world  is  large,  but  not  too  large 
For  love  to  find  a  way 
To  speak  to  those  across  the  sea, 
A  challenge  for  each  day. 

The  world  is  large,  but  not  too  large, 
For  God's  plan  to  be  known. 
If  we  turn  quietly  to  Him, 
We  make  His  will  our  own. 

Louise  Darcy 
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How  To  Turn  Madison  Avenue 
into  a  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel 


By  Richard  D.  Miller 


The  idea  of  turning  the  tables  on 
Madison  Avenue  came  from 
the  artist,  Mary  Corita,  and  her  play- 
prayer  book,  Footnotes  and  Head- 
lines. She  had  the  imagination  to 
reinterpret  the  advertising  world's 
slogans  to  Christian  affirmations. 

In  the  slogan,  "See  the  Man  Who 
Can  Save  You  the  Most,"  she  teaches 
us  to  think  of  Christ  instead  of  an 
automobile  salesman.  Thanks  to  Miss 
Corita,  "Wonderbread"  now  brings 
to  mind  Holy  Communion  rather 
than  sandwiches. 

"All  the  words  we  need  are  in  the 
ads,"  she  says. 

Following  her  lead,  I  improvised 
a  game  while  leafing  through  the 
pages  of  a  slick  consumer  magazine. 
My  rules  were  simple.  For  each  ad- 
vertisement I  would  find  a  biblical 
text  or  event  that  would  translate  its 
blurb  into  "good  news." 

Here  are  the  results  of  game  one: 

1.  The  Blurb — "Fly  Free  For 
Life"  ( contest  by  American  Express ) 

The  Scripture — ". .  .  they  who  wait 
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for  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength,  they  shall  mount  up  with 
wings  like  eagles"  (Isaiah  40:31). 

2.  The  Blurb— "Red,  White  and 
New"   (Campbell's  Souper  Bowls) 

The  Scripture — "He  took  bread 
.  .  .  and  said,  'This  is  my  body  which 
is  for  you'  ...  In  the  same  way  also 
the  cup,  after  supper,  saying,  'This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  my 
blood'  "  (1  Corinthians  11:24,  25). 

3.  The  Blurb— "We  Speak  Your 
Language"  (SONY  tape  recorders) 

The  Scripture — "Then  God  said, 
'Let  us  make  man  in  our  image  .  .  ." 
(Genesis  1:26).  "In  many  and  var- 
ious ways  God  spoke  of  old  to  our 
fathers  by  the  prophets;  but  in  these 
last  days  he  has  spoken  to  us  by  a 
Son  .  .  ."  (Hebrews  1:1,  2). 

4.  The  Blurb— "Up  Tight  Over 
Rough  Taste"  (Kool  cigarettes) 

The  Scripture — "The  fathers  have 
eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge"  (Jeremiah 
31:29). 

5.  The  Blurb— "A  Sale  That  Gives 


Away  Things  You'd  Be  Willing  To 
Pay  For"  (American  Motors) 

The  Scripture — "For  by  grace  you 
have  been  saved  through  faith;  and 
this  is  not  your  own  doing,  it  is  the 
gift  of  God"  (Ephesians  2:8). 

End  of  game  one,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  whole  new  adventure. 

Now  I  eagerly  await  each  maga- 
zine to  land  a  few  more  blows 
on  the  advertisers.  For  years  they 
have  filled  my  mind  with  inane 
jingles,  insipid  phrases,  and  inordi- 
nate claims.  Now  I  can  transform 
their  noise  into  music. 

Beyond  its  power  to  exercise  much 
of  my  aggression,  the  game  has  much 
of  the  fascination  of  other  word 
games.  It  may  not  replace  the  cross- 
word puzzle  or  Scrabble  but  it  com- 
bines the  same  qualities  of  challenge 
and  entertainment. 

After  the  first  game,  I  tried  again 
with  a  different  magazine.  It  quickly 
offered  two  gems: 

1.  The  Blurb— -"Can  You  Compete 
With  Your  Daughter's  'Little  Girl' 
Look"  ( Ivory  soap ) . 

The  Scripture — "Truly,  I  say  to 
you,  unless  you  turn  and  become  like 
children,  you  will  never  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  (Matthew 
18:3). 

2.  The  Blurb— "You  Can  Take 
Salem  Out  of  the  Country,  But  You 
Can't  Take  the  Country  Out  of 
Salem"  (Salem  cigarettes). 

The  Scripture — u.  .  .  in  the  eigh- 
teenth year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  he 
carried  away  captive  from  Jerusalem 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  per- 
sons" (Jeremiah  52:29).  "How  shall 
we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  foreign 


land?  If  I  forget  you,  O  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  wither!"  (Psalm 
137:4,5). 

Madison  Avenue  can  be  beautiful. 
Let  the  game  spread  to  include  the 
words  of  television,  radio,  and  news- 
papers! 

"Games  can  restore  life,"  Miss 
Corita  assures  us.  "Playing  around 
with  words,  taking  them  out  of  one 
context  and  putting  them  into 
another  is  a  way  of  preserving  or 
restoring  their  life.  .  ." 

On  the  cover  of  her  play-prayer 
book,  Mary  Corita  invites  us  to  "help 
someone  you  love  who  has  poor  vision 
read  beyond  the  headlines."  Her 
wide  vision  has  done  much  for  my 
poor  vision.  I  pass  the  challenge  on. 

Games  that  relate  words  to  the 
Word  do  restore  life.  ■  ■ 


"Anything  Wrong?" 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


One  good  reason  for  not  worrying  is  that  you  feel  like  a  fool  when 
things  turn  out  all  right. — Have  a  Good  Day. 

When  a  man  is  in  earnest  and  knows  what  he  is  about,  his  work 
is  half  done. — Mirabeau. 

To  grow  and  know  what  one  is  growing  toward — that  is  the  source 
of  all  strength  and  confidence  in  life. — James  Baillie. 

Great  mountains  of  happiness  grow  out  of  little  hills  of  kindness. — 
Alden  Palmer. 

Always  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  you  are  going  to  make  a  mess 
of  today. — Banking. 

A  man  begins  to  cut  his  wisdom  teeth  the  first  time  he  bites  off 
more  than  he  can  chew. — The  Rotarian. 

Civilization  is  a  movement  and  not  a  condition,  a  voyage  and  not 
a  harbor. — Arnold  Toynbee. 

Diamonds  are  chunks  of  coal  that  stuck  to  their  jobs. — Christian 
Clippings. 

Diplomacy  is  the  art  of  postponing  a  decision  until  the  matter  has 
settled  itself. — Dublin  Opinion. 

Use  friendship  as  a  drawing  account,  if  you  wish,  but  don't  forget 
the  deposits. — Grit. 

Feed  your  faith  and  your  doubts  will  starve  to  death. — Megiddo 
Message. 

Curiosity  is  a  clever  device  nature  invented  to  teach  children  how 
little  their  parents  really  know. — Ohio  Grange  Monthly. 

Democracy  is  not  self-executing.  We  have  to  make  it  work,  and  to 
make  it  work  we  have  to  understand  it. — Adlai  Stevenson. 
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David  A.  MacLennan 

PASTOR,  preacher,  professor,  lec- 
turer, author — equally  skilled  in 
each  of  these  vocations  is  Dr.  David 
A.  MacLennan,  pastor  of  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Pom- 
pano  Beach,  Florida. 

Dr.  MacLennan  is  in  great  de- 
mand to  preach  and  lecture  in  the 
churches  of  America  and  Europe. 
Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  will 
recall  Dr.  MacLennan's  preaching  at 
Armed  Forces  retreats  in  Berchtes- 
gaden,  Germany;  in  Japan  and 
Korea;  and  in  the  U.S.A. 
Korea; 

But  we  know  Dr.  MacLennan  best 
as  a  writer.  He  has  written  for  THE 
LINK  for  a  number  of  years.  Indeed, 
he  has  fulfilled  every  assignment  we 
have  given  him,  regardless  of  how 
busy  he  is.  This  man  has  authored 
some  sixteen  books.  Among  them 
Making  the  Most  of  Your  Best;  Be  a 
Wonder  to  Yourself;  Preaching  Val- 
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ues  in  T.E.V.;  Sermons  of  Faith  and 
Hope. 

One  of  his  books:  Let's  Take  An- 
other Look,  is  made  up  of  a  series 
of  articles  Dr.  MacLennan  did  for 
THE  LINK  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
overall  theme  of  "Faith  Reinter- 
preted." This  was  published  by 
Word  and  sells  for  $2.95. 

Dr.  MacLennan  is  a  native  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  his  father 
was  a  Presbyterian  preacher.  Dr. 
MacLennan  received  his  education 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

His  use  of  the  media  of  TV  and 
radio  has  been  extensive.  The  Sun- 
day morning  services  from  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pompano 
Beach,  his  present  pastorate,  are 
broadcast  each  Sunday. 

Read  the  outstanding  article  by 
Dr.  MacLennan  on  page  47  of  this 
issue:  "Brothers  black  and  white." 
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Easter  means  different  things  to  people 
—parades,  a  mythical  rabbit,  eggs, 
candy— but  to  the  men  of  the  57  th 
Transportation  Bn,  last  Easter  meant 
moving  into  their  new  chapel.  This 
was  made  possible  by  many  hours  of 
hard  work.  The  chapel  built  by  and 
dedicated  to  the  men  of  the  Bn,  has 
an  Early  American  look.  The  inside  of 
the  chapel  is  as  picturesque  as  the  out- 
side. In  giving  the  invocation,  Chaplain 
(CPT)  Charles  V.  Adams  said:  "This 
chapel  is  not  only  a  memorial  to  God, 
but  it  is  also  a  memorial  to  the  Ameri- 
can soldier."  At  the  dedication,  Sp/5 
Marvin  E.  Wolterstoff  sang:  "Bless 
This  House."  COL  Charles  R.  Norris, 
CO  of  the  Da  Nang  Support  Com- 
mand's 80th  General  Support  Group, 
praised  the  soldiers  for  their  fine  job  in 
the  construction  of  the  chapel. 

Name    of    the   memorial:    CHAPEL 
OF  THE  TREES. 


On  8-9  Aug.  1970,  RADM  Francis  L. 
Garrett,  Chief  of  Chaplains,  U.  S.  Navy, 
participated  in  ceremonies  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  America  canoniz- 
ing Father  Herman  as  the  first  Saint  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  America,  and 
the  first  ever  in  North  America.  The 
ceremony  took  place  at  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Kodiak,  Alaska. 
Chaplain  Garrett  officially  represented 
the  many  Orthodox  clergymen  who 
have  served  in  the  Navy  chaplaincy. 
L  to  R:  RADM  Garrett;  Metropolitan 
Ireny,  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  America  receiving 
plaque  from  RADM  Garrett;  CDR 
Boris  Geeza  looks  on. 
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Alan  Brash  (left),  Director  of  the  Div 
of  Inter-Church  Aid,  Refugee,  and 
World  Service  (WCC),  and  CROP  Dir 
Albert  W.  Farmer,  discuss  the  latest 
transmittal  of  CROP  funds  to  purchase 
50  tons  of  high  protein  food  for  the 
people  of  Nigeria. 

This  little  girl  receives  loving  care  at 
one  of  the  many  orphanages  served  by 
the  Taiwan  Christian  Service.  CROP, 
the  Community  Hunger  Appeal  of 
Church  World  Service,  provides  high 
protein  food  to  help  growing  children 
in  more  than  30  countries. 


A  significant  feature  of  Boy  Scout  Sunday  at  Hahn  Air  Base,  Ger.,  was  the 
presentation  of  the  God  and  Country  Award  to  six  Hahn  scouts.  In  a  special 
ceremony,  Protestant  chaplain  (LTC)  Herbert  A.  Brethauer  presented  the 
awards  to  (L  to  R)  James  Banks,  Cecil  Culbreth,  Jack  Davies,  Dan  Davies, 
John  Gale  and  David  Ray.  He  was  assisted  by  Area  Commissioners  (LTC) 
John  des  Islets  and  S/Sgt  Richard  A.  Dominque. 
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April   1-30     Cancer  Control   Month.   During  April,   the   Amercan   Cancer 

Society  intensifies  its  year-round  education  program  and  fund-raising 

to  conquer  cancer. 
April  1     All  Fools'  Day.  Probably  originated  with  French  pranks  played 

during  confusion  over  the  new  calendar  in  France,  1564. 
April  1-10     National  Laugh  Week.  To  promote  a  national  sense  of  humor. 
April   3     Eurovision   Song  Contest.    Dublin,   Ireland.   To  find   a   song  for 

Europe. 
April  3     Grand  National  Steeplechase.  Liverpool,  England. 
April  4     PALM  SUNDAY  followed  by  Holy  Week  (April  4-10). 
April    8     Maundy   Thursday.    Celebrates    Christ's    injunction   to   love    one 

another. 
April  9     GOOD  FRIDAY.  In  commemoration  of  the  crucifixion. 
April  10     Passover,  First  Day.  Jewish  holy  day. 
April  10     Sir  Winston  Churchill  Day.  Anniversary  of  legislation  to  make 

Sir  Winston  honorary  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
April  10-17     "Let's  Play  Ball"  Week.  Beginning  of  baseball  season. 
April  10     Salvation  Army  Founder's  Day.   On  this  day  in  1829,  William 

Booth  was  born.  Founder  of  Salvation  Army. 
April  11     EASTER  SUNDAY.  Commemorates  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
April  11-17     Pan  American  Week. 
April  12     Easter  Monday.  Also  Irish  Grand  National. 
April  13     Thomas  Jefferson's  birthday.  3rd  President  of  the   U.S.A.  Bom 

this  day  1743. 
April  18     Free  World  Friendship  Week. 
April    18-24     National   Library   Week   and   National   YWCA   Week.    Also 

Secretaries  Week. 
April  19     Patriots'  Day.  Commemorates  Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord, 

1775. 
April  21     Secretary's  Day. 
April  23     James  Buchanan's  birthday.   15th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born 

this  day  1791. 
April  24     National  Arbor  Day. 

April  25     Daylight  Saving  Time  begins  at  2  A.M.  April  25. 
April  27     Ulysses  Simpson  Grant's  birthday.  18th  President  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Born  this  day  in  1822. 
April  28     James  Monroe's  birthday.  4th  President  of  the  U.S.A.  Born  this 

day  in  1788. 
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Throughout  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for   group 
discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Resurrection — Can  We  Be  Sure?  (page  5) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  28:1-20 

How  can  you  be  sure  of  the  resurrection?  Two  proofs  of  the  resur- 
rection are  often  given:  the  empty  tomb;  and  the  appearances  of  Jesus. 
Which  do  you  think  is  the  stronger  proof?  Why?  What  are  the  objec- 
tions to  the  theory  of  the  stolen  body? 

2.  The  Dangers  of  Alcoholism  (page  30) 
Biblical  Material:  Proverbs  23:29-35 

What  is  alcohol?  What  is  alcoholism?  What  are  the  dangers  of 
alcoholism?  In  what  ways  can  Christians  help  alcoholics? 

3.  Brothers:  Black  and  White  (page  47) 

Biblical  Materials:  Malachi  2:10;  Acts  17:26;  John  3:16;  Colossians 
3:11 

How  would  you  rate  the  racial  problem  in  America?  (No.  1?  No.  2? 
Where?)  What  is  the  Bible's  teaching  about  human  beings?  If  Christ 
died  for  all  people,  what  should  be  our  attitude  toward  persons  different 
in  skin  coloring,  speech,  background?  Why  do  some  black  Americans 
organize  in  communistic,  militant  groups?  What  can  we  as  individuals 
do  to  help  solve  the  racial  problem  in  America? 

4.  Sensitivity  (page  44) 

Biblical  Material:  About  Barnabas:  Acts  9:27;  11:22,25,30;  12:25; 
13:1,2,7;  15:39.  And  others. 

What  is  sensitivity?  How  can  we  become  more  sensitive  to  what  is 
happening  around  us?  What  hindrances  keep  us  from  being  sensitive  to 
ourselves,  to  others,  and  to  God?  When  we  are  talking  with  another 
person,  how  can  we  keep  from  being  preoccupied  with  ourselves? 
What  are  some  of  the  things  we  can  do  to  make  ourselves  more  sensi- 
tive to  self,  to  others,  and  to  God? 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Taylor's  Bible  Story  Book  by  Kenneth  N.  Taylor.  Tyndale  House  Publishers,  336 
Gundersen  Drive,  Wheaton,  111.  60187.  1970.  $6.95. 

Here  is  a  new  and  beautiful  and  readable  Bible  story  book  for  children.  Mr. 
Taylor  has  been  writing  in  the  field  of  devotional  literature  for  children  for  many 
years.  His  workshop  is  his  own  home  (ten  children).  Most  recently  he  produced 
the  popular  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament  in  The  Living  New  Testament. 

The  Wayside  Chapel  by  Ted  Noffs.  The  Judson  Press,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19481. 
1970.  $1.00. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  experimental  Christian  work  in  Kings  Cross,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia.  It  was  set  up  in  1964  to  meet  the  urgent  spiritual  needs  of 
thousands  of  people.  Noffs  talks  about  how  to  win  people  to  Christ — beatniks, 
prostitutes,  artists,  immigrants,  old  and  young  of  every  faith  and  none. 

Youth  Faces  Today's  Issues  by  William  Krutza  tnd  Philip  P.  DiCicco.  Baker  Book 
House,  1019  Wealthy  St.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  49506.  $1.00. 

Number  3  in  the  Contemporary  Discussion  Series.  Thirteen  chapters.  Examples: 
"Sex  Education — Why  Not" — "How  Should  Christians  View  the  Use  of  Drugs?" 

Christianity  and  Communism  Today  by  John  C.  Bennett.  Association  Press,  291 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10007.  1970.  Cloth,  $4.50.  Paper,  $2.25. 

This  book  was  first  published  in  1948.  It  has  been  reprinted  because  the  author 
and  publisher  believe  its  basic  outlook  remains  valid  today.  It  is  not  a  crusading 
book  in  opposition  to  communism;  but  a  judgment  upon  Christians  and  churches. 
The  author's  1970  introduction  sketches  the  changes  that  have  come  in  communism 
since  1948 — the  main  point  made  is  that  the  communist  world  is  now  broken  into 
pieces  and  a  "monolith"  view  no  longer  exists.  Dr.  Bennett  insists  that  communism 
is  no  longer  one  entity  but  is  changeable.  And  there  is  a  hint  of  a  new  openness  on 
the  part  of  communism  that  may  make  possible  a  dialogue  between  Christians  and 
Marxists.  Dr.  Bennett  believes  Christians  should  rejoice  in  this  new  opportunity  to 
share  with  those  who  long  have  been  our  adversaries. 


Today  Makes  a  Difference  by  Margueritte  Harmon  Bro.  Thomas  Nelson, 
Inc.,  1970.  $2.95. 

Years  ago  I  was  introduced  to  Margueritte  Harmon  Bro  through  her  great 
book  book  on  prayer:  More  Than  We  Are.  Here  she  is  again  with  an  ex- 
cellent everyday  book  of  prayer.  I  like  the  suggestion  that  we  call  this  "a 
conversation  with  life."  "Readers  will  discover  meaning  in  life  as  they 
sample  the  unusually  wide  range  of  materials  here." — L.P.F. 
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OQU.IXQ.  Urrl  (Continued  from  page  4) 

Letter  of  Correction 

In  the  August  edition  of  THE  LINK  you  ran  an  article  from  The  Washington 
Post  entitled,  "Pope  on  Mixed  Marriages,"  which  explained  Pope  Paul's  letter 
changing  the  rules  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church"  on  mixed  marriages  of  Catholics 
and  partners  of  other  faiths. 

The  article  stated,  "The  effect  of  the  change  is  that  the  non-Catholic  partner 
while  no  longer  compelled  to  make  a  promise  of  his  own,  is  made  aware  that  he 
will  be  forcing  his  mate  to  violate  a  solemn  promise  unless  he  goes  along  with 
the  Catholic  upbringing  of  the  children." 

The  statement  is  not  correct.  The  Catholic  partner  is  required  to  "do  all  in  his 
power  to  have  all  the  children  baptized  and  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  Church," 
but  he  has  not  violated  his  solemn  promise,  as  the  article  states,  just  because  his 
partner  will  not  go  along  with  the  Catholic  upbringing  of  the  children.  As  long 
as  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  have  the  children  baptized  and  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  even  though  unsuccessful,  he  has  indeed  fulfilled  his  promise. 

I'm  surprised  that  the  Post  would  print  such  a  misleading  article. 

— LCDR  T.  Robert  Kehoe,  CHC,  USN,  Box  14,  Naval  Air  Facility,  FPO  San 
Francisco  96638. 

The  Name  of  the  Girl 

I  would  like  to  know  if  and  will  you  give  me  the  address  and  name  of  the  girl 
on  the  back  page  of  THE  LINK,  September  issue.  I  think  I  know  her  and  would 
very  much  like  to  write  to  her.  I  am  in  the  Navy  and  like  to  make  new  friends 
and  to  write  to  people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

—Jim  Pollack,  EN3,  USS  Bolster,  ARS-38,  FPO  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96601. 
(This  time  I  can  oblige.  Photographer  Phil  Roddy  took  this  picture  and  he  has 
given  us  the  girl's  name.  She  is  Miss  Ruth  Cashin  and  can  be  reached  C/O  Phil 
Roddy,  R.  R.  3,  Bloomington,  Illinois.— EDITOR.) 

Letter  from  a  Cover  Girl 

Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  the  magazine,  I  was  surprised  to  see  my  picture 
and  also  that  nice  article  about  Obendorf.  I  am  secretary  here  at  the  hotel  and 
keep  very  busy. 

— Elvira  Ulear,  Hotel  Friesacher,  Salzburg,  Austria. 


We  Send  THE  LINK 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  are  already  sending  THE  LINK  to  our  men  in 
service,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  its  publication.  We  send  it  out  to  servicemen 
along  with  our  church  newsletter. 

— The  Rev.  Willett  Smith,  Minister,  Limestone  Presbyterian  Church,  3201 
Limestone  Road,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  19808. 
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"That's  the  kind  of  hair-do  I'd  like 
to  try  next." 

"Did  you  see  that  piece  in  the 
paper,"  Judson  asked  a  co-worker, 
"about  that  fellow  who  inherited  a 
million  dollars  from  an  uncle  he 
didn't  even  know  he  had?" 

"I  sure  did,"  answered  his  com- 
panion. "What  a  lucky  guy!" 

"Say,  Bill,"  said  Judson,  "suppose 
somebody  left  you  a  million  bucks, 
what  would  you  do?" 

Quick  as  a  flash,  the  co-worker 
replied:  "What  would  J  do?  Nothing, 
pal  .  .  .  from  then  on!** — F.  G. 
Kernan. 

The  college  alumnus  was  talking 
to  the  football  coach:  "It  cost  me 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  put  my 
son  through  college — and  I  never  got 
a  quarterback. — Lane  Olinghouse. 
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Man  seeking  money  from  a  finance 
company:  "I'm  behind  exactly  $100 
in  my  wife's  alimony  and  I'm  terrified 
she'll  repossess  me." — Pen  Magazine. 

A  political  prisoner  in  Cuba,  about 
to  be  executed,  was  blindfolded.  The 
captain  of  the  execution  squad  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  a  cigarette. 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  the  prisoner. 
"I'm  trying  to  quit." — Pete  Sease. 

Sailor  to  a  beautiful  girl  at  a  USO 
dance.  "Tell  me  about  yourself — 
your  struggles,  your  dreams,  your 
telephone  number." — Maynerd  Brad- 
ford. 

"You  sure  look  worried." 
"Man,  I've  got  so  many  troubles 
that  if  anything  bad  happens  today, 
it  will  be  at  least  two  weeks  before 
I  can  worry  about  it." — Scope. 

"How  are  your  children  doing  at 
school?"  asked  a  friend. 

"Better,"  replied  the  other,  "but  I 
still  go  to  PTA  meetings  under  an 
assumed  name." — Balance  Sheet. 

A  psychiatrist  had  an  Internal 
Revenue  agent  as  a  patient  who 
thought  the  whole  world  was  against 
him.  Said  the  doctor:  "The  whole 
world  isn't  against  you:  the  entire 
United  States,  but  not  the  whole 
world." — Mort  Swartz  in  Coronet. 


Daffy  Definition:  HELL.  A  place 
where  the  French  are  the  engineers, 
the  British  are  the  cooks,  the  Ger- 
mans are  the  police,  the  Russians  are 
the  historians  and  the  Americans  are 
the  lovers. — Lucille  J.  Goodyear. 
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